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You know this camera as well as you know your own name. 

You know that the negatives it photographs are the steadiest in the 
business. 

You know it is largely responsible for the standards of perfection in the 
industry today. 

You know the company that makes it. 

But do you know that this camera has the only intermittent film movement that 
runs at 200 frames per second? 
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world's toughest picture problems invited! 

Today, the famous Mitchell 16mm and 35mm 
Cameras are being used in increasing numbers in every part 
of the world. Pioneered by Mitchell, masterful 
engineering and quality workmanship has produced 
these flawless, precision-built motion picture cameras. 
Every sturdy, proven Mitchell part . . . and versatile 
■accessory ... is adjustable to the most extreme and difficult 
photographic conditions the world over. 


Soon to iom the Mitchell 
Line will be the world"s 
finest precision quality 


MITCHELL 16mm and 
35mm PROJECTORS 
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666 WEST HARVARD STREET • GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO” 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN* 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17 • MURRAY HILL 2-7038 
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GOERZ 

LENSES 

for 

MOVIES and TELEVISION 




C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 
I Office and Factory 

* 317 EAST 34th STREET 

rn NEW YORK 16/ N. Y. 


HYPAR 

W-l-D-E ANGLE 

ANASTIGMAT 
F:2.7 

Focal length: 15 mm and longer 


APOGOR 

ANASTIGMAT 

F:2.3 

Focal length: 35 mm, 50 mm, 75 mm 


These fine lenses are made by skilled 
technicians with many years of opti¬ 
cal training. Designed for use in 16 
and 35 mm film cameras, they are 
corrected for all aberrations at full 
opening and give highest definition 
in black-and-white and color. 


For illustrated catalog and complete 
details write Dept. AC-1. 

Quality Lens for over half a century 


Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 



VIRGIL MILLER, ASC, (left) is congratulated by 
Fred Jackman, ASC, for "job well done," follow¬ 
ing screening of "Navajo." Miller filmed it. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CINEMATOGRA¬ 
PHERS, at its November meeting, was 
host to director of photography Virgil 
Miller, ASC, and Hall Bartlett, cine¬ 
matographer and producer respectively 
of the documentary feature production, 
“Navajo.” The picture, which has garn¬ 
ered raves for its photography, was 
screened for ASC members and guests. 

Also sharing honors as the Society’s 
guests were Toshio Ubakata, Japanese 
cinematographer and his American 
representative, Fred Ota. Mr. Ubakata 
demonstrated a two-part reel of color 
film which he photographed in Japan 
using the new Japanese-made Fuji Pro¬ 
cess reversible 35mm color film—a 
product said to be similar in character 
to Ansco Color film. 

• 

ROBERT HOAG, cinematographer in the 
duping and optical printing department 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio, was 
admitted to membership in the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers last 
month. Admitted as Associate Members 
were John Bishop, who recently suc¬ 
ceeded Ray Wilkinson as head of the 
camera department at Paramount Stu¬ 
dio; 0. W. Murray of Cinecolor Corpo¬ 
ration, Burbank; and Harry Pratt, as¬ 
sistant to E. 0. Blackburn of W. J. 
German, Inc., Hollywood. 

• 

KARL FREUND, ASC, who received an 
SMPTE Fellowship Award at the Soci¬ 
ety’s 72nd Semi-Annual Convention in 
Washington, D.C., last October, address¬ 
ed members of the SMPTE’s Pacific 
Coast Section in San Francisco during 
the Section’s three-day get-together 
November 23-26. Freund’s talk embrac¬ 
ed the shooting of live action TV shows 
on motion picture film, based on his 
experiences in photographing the “I 


Love Lucy” and “Our Miss Brooks” TV 
shows for Desilu Productions, Holly¬ 
wood. 

CHARLES G. CLARKE, ASC, one day last 
month returned to the scene of his earli¬ 
est triumph when he filmed sequences 
with Dale Robertson and Lloyd Bridges 
at Vasquez Rocks, in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, for a forthcoming 20th Century- 
Fox western. It was exactly 20 years 
earlier to the day that Clarke had photo¬ 
graphed the late Tom Mix at the same 
locale for “Destry Rides Again.” Re¬ 
calling the incident were Clarke’s ini¬ 
tials inscribed on the face of a sand¬ 
stone rock back in 1932. 

• 

DON NORWOOD, ASC, inventor of the 
incident light exposure meter which 
bears his name, has developed a revo¬ 
lutionary new exposure meter for flash 
photography, said to be the first of its 
kind. Tradenamed the Norwood Flash- 
rite exposure meter, device is to be 
manufactured and marketed by Director 
Products Corporation, makers of the 
original Norwood meter. 

• 

JOHN SEITZ, ASC, last month completed 
the photography of National Pictures’ 
color thriller, “Invader From Mars.” 
Picture marks first use in Hollywood 
for a feature production of a new 35mm 
color negative for incandescent light— 
a film stock not yet generally available. 
Results, which Seitz obtained with the 
new film, are said to be highly grati¬ 
fying. 

JOSEPH BIROC, ASC, who photographed 
the stereofilm, “Bwana Devil,” has been 
signed to direct the photography of 
“Harness Bull,” for Sequoia Pictures, 
Hollywood. 

• 

NICK MUSURACA, ASC, whose home lot 
is RKO, now temporarily inactive, is 
currently at Motion Picture Center 
Studios where he is directing the pho¬ 
tography of Alex Gottlieb’s “The Blue 
Gardenia,” starring Anne Baxter. 

ALFRED GILKS, ASC, last month com¬ 
pleted the photography for Wilding 
Pictures of a color production featuring 
the new 1953 line of Chrysler automo¬ 
biles. Photographed on Eastman 35mm 
color negative, the production was pro¬ 
cessed by Pathe Laboratories, Holly¬ 
wood. 
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MAURER 

16 mm 

AT WORK FOR 
THE JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT! 



Ian Mutsu, president of the 
International Motion Picture 

Company, Tokyo, makes films 
for the Japanese Government... and 
for United Press-Movietone TV 
Newsreel. What camera? The 
Maurer “16,” of course. “Thoroughly 
satisfied,” says Mr. Mutsu ... as 
all the world’s top professionals 
say of the Maurer “16”... because it 





meets so many varied needs, gives 
top performance under all conditions 
of light, temperature and humidity. 


THE MAURER 16MM., designed specifically 
for professional use, equipped with pre¬ 
cision high-power focusing and view-finder. 
Standard equipment includes: 235° dis¬ 
solving shutter, automatic fade control, 
view finder, sunshade and filter holder, one 
400-foot gear-driven film magazine, a 60- 
cycle 115-volt synchronous motor, one 
8-frame handcrank, power cable and a 
lightweight carrying case. 


THE MODEL F PRIME RECORDING OPTICAL 
SYSTEM AND GALVANOMETER. A complete 

light modulating unit for recording sound 
photographically upon standard film, re¬ 
quires no special servicing or spare parts 
(other than recording lamp). 


THE 16MM. SOUND ON-FILM RECORDING SYSTEM 

combines the highest fidelity in 16mm. recording 
practice with wide flexibility and extreme simplicity 
of operation. 


maurer 


J. A. MAURER, INC. 

37-01 31st Street, Long Island City 1, New York 
1107 South Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, California 


maurer 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
JAMAURER 





















Camerette 16/35 

The Most Versatile 
Camera In The 
World... 

The CAMERETTE is the ONLY reflex 
motion picture camera with adjust¬ 
able shutter, 200° to 40° . . . 

Ability to use short local length 
lenses. 

Divergent three-lens turret accom¬ 
modates 18.5mm to 300mm lenses. 

Fully automatic quick change maga¬ 
zines 100 foot and 400 foot . . . 

AND 

The 16/35mm CAMERETTE is the 
ONLY motion picture camera able 
to photograph with both 16mm and 
35mm film, black and white or 
color ... 

The CAMERETTE is a precision-built, 
professional motion picture camera, 

light-weight, dependable, versatile, 

with a complete line of accessories 
for all types of photography. 

Write for illustrated folder and price 
list. 



vj^amerette 


patents coutant-mathot 


Manufactured by Ets. Cine. Eclair, Paris 
for descriptive brochure 
write U.S. representative 

Benjamin Berg Agency 

1366 No. Von Ness Ave„ Hollywood 23, Calif. 
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Notes and 

editorial comment 

by the editor . . . . 


Christmas is not the only thing they’re 
getting ready for in Hollywood. There 
are the forthcoming Academy Awards 
presentations to be preceded by nomina¬ 
tions, deliberations and final voting. All 
this bestirs Hollywood film folk this 
time of year when plans are accelerated 
to put into release before the traditional 
December 31st deadline those as yet un¬ 
released pictures which the producers 
are hopeful stand a good chance for 
nomination for one or more Awards. 

From the point of photography, there 
already has been released a greater 
number of pictures having nomination 
possibilities than in any previous year, 
and this is going to make the final selec¬ 
tions quite a chore for Academy mem¬ 
bers. 

There still are a number of top notch 
productions, wonderfully photographed, 
yet to be released before the December 
31st eligibility deadline. Among these 
are: 

“Come Back Little Sheba,” (Para¬ 
mount) photographed by James Wong 
Howe, ASC; “The Bad And The Beau¬ 
tiful,” (MGM) by Robert Surtees, ASC; 
“The Jazz Singer,” (Warner Bros.) by 
Carl Gutherie, ASC; “Hans Christian 
Andersen,” (Goldwyn) by Harry Strad- 
ling, ASC; “Member Of The Wedding,” 
(Columbia) by Hal Mohr, ASC; “The 
Four Poster,” (Columbia) by Hal Mohr, 
ASC; “Stars And Stripes Forever,” 
(Fox) by Charles G. Clarke, ASC; “The 
Star,” (Thor Prods.) by Ernest Laszlo, 
ASC; “Limelight,” (Chaplin) by Karl 
Struss, ASC; and “My Cousin Rachel,” 
(Fox) by Joseph LaShelle, ASC. 

★ 

The nominations period which precedes the 
Awards usually finds the major atten¬ 
tion concentrated on selecting nominees 
for best acting, best picture, and so- 
called major awards, with too little at¬ 
tention given to the industry’s technical 
achievements. 

However, it is significant that at the 
moment the industry’s two outstanding 
attractions are Cinerama, and Natural 
Vision 3-dimensional films, both the 
result of outstanding achievement con¬ 
tributed by technical crafts of the mo¬ 
tion picture industry. Both Cinerama 
and Natural Vision are essentially pho¬ 
tographic achievements embracing new 
and daring cinematographic innovations 
which have won wide public acceptance 

• 


and therefore are likely to have far- 
reaching effect on the future of motion 
pictures. 

★ 

The value of the Academy Awards comes 
up periodically for debate, usually fol¬ 
lowing the presentation of awards each 
year. All the major studios contribute 
to the support of the Academy. After 
the presentation ceremonies have be¬ 
come just a memory, sometimes a period 
of retrospection sets in when the studios’ 
brass wonder if the big annual Awards 
event really justifies the cost. 

Well, putting aside any considera¬ 
tions relating to the prestige a Best 
Picture or Best Actor “Oscar” would 
give their product, how about the boost 
to the morale which the Awards give to 
studio personnel? We wonder if studio 
executives ever measure the Awards 
event in terms of incentive —the incent¬ 
ive given a cameraman to do a better 
job, or for an actor or actress to give 
a superior performance, hoping there 
might be an “Oscar” in it for them 
come the following March ? That in¬ 
centive, we think, is easily worth the 
annual Awards cost. 

★ 

Few people realize that one of the busiest 
motion picture production centers in 
North America, outside of Hollywood, 
is located in Montreal, Canada. Here 
Associated Screen Studios have been 
established for many years, turning out 
newsreels, short subjects and industrial 
films. 

This studio is presently celebrating 
the twentieth anniversary of its most 
successful product — the Canadian 
Cameo series of theatrical short sub¬ 
jects, which are distributed interna¬ 
tionally. Hollywood joins with other 
world film production centers in hailing 
Associated’s success, and wishes them 
continued success in the future. 

★ 

Correction: Last month, editorial grem¬ 
lins caused a transposition in the last 
line of the caption under the lower right- 
hand illustration on page 482, relating 
to Hal Mohr’s story on use of the Garut- 
so lens. It should have read: “The Stan¬ 
dard lens graph line is indicated by 0, 
the corrected lens by x.” 

— A.E.G. 
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[Y ^-—IN NATIONAL 

carbon's laboratories, 

EXPERIMENTAL CARBONS ARE 
OPERATED ATMORETHAN 2000 
FOOTCANDLES PER SQUARE 
MILLIMETER.,,MUCH HIGHER m, 
THAN THE APPARENT 

BRIGHTNESS MMmj 

of the sun! Jm mS 






was struck over 150 YEARS AGO 

B>Y FAMED ENGLISH SCIENTIST 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, 

USING UNO CRUDE CHARCOAL RODS 
AND A PRIMARY BATTERY. 


NATIONAL CARBON RESEARCH FAYS OFF IN THE DEEP 

SET PENETRATION, BROAD COVERAGE, SHARP SHADOWS AND RELATIVE 
COOLNESS THAT RESULT FROM THE HIGH EFFICIENCY AND SMALL 
SOURCE SIZE OF''NATIONAL^ CARBON ARCS. 


THE “NATIONAL” CARBON ARC... NOTHING BRIGHTER UNDER THE SUN 


The term "National" is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 

District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York. Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
IN CANADA: National Carbon Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 






















= 35mm = 

§E Model 11 = 

1 a truly GRt^L | 
I CAMERA I 


= for TV, Newsreel 
= and commercial 
= films 



— For tough and trying assign- = 
EE rnents, ARRIFLEX 35 is in a 

= class by itself. Reflex focusing 

— through photographing lens EE 

— while camera is operating— ~ 

= this is just one outstanding = 
~ ARRIFLEX feature. S 

~ Equipped with bright, right- EE 

— side-up image finder, 6V 2 x = 
= magnification. Solves all par- ~ 
= allax problems. 3 lens turret. = 
EE Variable speed motor built EE 

— into handle operates from 

= lightweight battery. Tachom- == 
~ eter registering from 0 to 50 EE 

— frames per second. Compact, = 
~ lightweight for either tripod iE: 

— or hand-held filming. Takes = 

EE 200' or 400' magazine. Write EE 
EE for free folder. EE 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 
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Cinematography m REVIEWS 


BLOODHOUNDS OF BROADWAY — Pho¬ 
tographed in Technicolor by Edward 
Cronjager, ASC, for 20th Century-Fox. 
Produced by George Jessel and directed 
by Harmon Jones. 

A solid Damon Runyon story, Mitzi 
Gaynor and Scott Brady as the stars, 
and George Jessel to produce it, are just 
about all anyone could ask in a color 
musical. Add to this superlative Techni¬ 
color photography by Edward Cron¬ 
jager and the result is a swell package 
of pictorial entertainment. 

This also is probably one of the most 
skillfully lit and photographed color 
musicals to come out of Hollywood dur¬ 
ing 1952. From the very first scene the 
photography demonstrates a quality of 
warmth and vitality that sparks the gay 
mood which prevails to the final fadeout. 

Here is real “painting with light,” a 
skill which is particularly demonstrated 
in some of the dance numbers where 
light changes show slick coordination 
between gaffer and crew and the director 
of photography. 

It’s a known fact that the pictorial 
quality of a scene or subject often de¬ 
pends on placing the light source at pre¬ 
cisely the right distance away. Cronjager 
apparently has mastered well this tech¬ 
nique, as indicated by the pleasing rich 
tone and color quality of his medium 
and closeup shots. 

Students of cinematography can learn 
much from a careful study of this 
picture. 

ROAD TO BALI — Photographed in 
Technicolor by George Barnes, ASC, for 
Paramount Pictures. Produced by Harry 
Tugend and directed by Hal Walker. 

Needless to say, Bing Crosby, Bob 
Hope and Dorothy Lamour are the stars 
of this Technicolor musical farce, as 
they have been in all the other “Road” 
films that have preceded it. This time 
George Barnes directs the photography 
and, as he would put, “it’s a routine job 
of color photography—nothing special.” 

Art directors Hal Pereira and Joseph 
McMillan have provided lavish color in 
the settings and Barnes has done a mast¬ 
erful job in lighting and photographing 
them, bringing them to the screen with 
all the splendor of the sound stage cre¬ 
ations intact. 

Students of motion picture photogra¬ 
phy will be particularly interested in 
the special photographic effects of Gor¬ 
don Jennings, ASC, and Paul Lerpae, 


ASC, and the process photography by 
Farciot Edouart, ASC, — especially the 
matt shots in which a beautiful dancing 
girl emerges magically from a cobra 
basket to the music of a native’s flute. 
The changing size of the girl, as she 
rises from the basket, was accomplished 
by starting the shot of the girl against 
a backing with the camera mounted on 
a dolly at the top of a ramp, then mov¬ 
ing down progressively closer until she 
appears full size. The result was then 
combined with the basic scene through 
the usual matt technique of double 
printing. 

© 

THE MURDER (May later be retitled 
66 Angel Face”) — Photographed in 
black-and-white by Harry Stradling, 
ASC, for RKO-Radio Pictures. Produced 
and directed by Otto Preminger. 

RKO was well repaid for the extra 
sum it cost them to get Harry Stradling 
to defer a long-awaited vacation in order 
to direct the photographv of this picture. 

Stradling has embellished the pro¬ 
duction with his well-known style of 
mood lighting and a special photogra¬ 
phic treatment of Jean Simmons, who 
co-stars with Robert Mitchum, but who 
actually is the dominant character in a 
drama of a twisted mind that stops not 
at murder to fulfill its romantic desires. 
Never before perhaps has Miss Simmons 
been so carefully photographed as to 
reveal her true personality and to bring 
out her best physical and histrionic 
qualities. It is also interesting to note 
how Stradling frequently employs a 
precise camera angle to point up mood 
or to motivate or sustain some dramatic 
point in the story. 

Among other photographic highlights 
are the two automobile crash scenes, 
which were not done in miniature or by 
process. The crashes are real. Five diff¬ 
erent cameras were employed in filming 
the action. In one crash, one camera 
was almost totally destroyed by the 
hurtling automobile, indicating to what 
lengths director Preminger went to get 
utmost realism in this production. 


Reviewed here each month are new 
Hollywood feature film releases which 
demonstrate noteworthy photographic tech¬ 
niques of interest to students of cinema¬ 
tography. Unfortunately we cannot review 
all new releases, and failure to review a 
particular film implies no lesser photo¬ 
graphic achievement. 
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The ideal 35mm movie camera for TV Newsreel, Industrial, 
Travel and Scientific Motion Picture Photography. 


FAMOUS ARRIFLEX FEATURES: 


Reflex focusing through taking lens, even when camera is 
running. 

Bright erect image finder, 6V2 x magnification. 
"Follow-focus” without assistant. 

No parallax or other finder problems. 

Full frame focusing and viewing. 

3-lens turret. 

Quick change geared film magazines (200 and 400 feet). 
No belts to connect. 

Variable speed motor built into handle. 

Tachometer registering from 0 to 50 frames per second. 
Compact, lightweight. 

Equally adaptable for tripod or handheld filming. 

Easily detachable matte box-filter holder. 


COATED LENSES in ARRIFLEX MOUNTS 

28mm f/2 Schneider Xenon* 90mm f/3.5 Kilar 
50mm f /2 Schneider Xenon* 1 35mm f /3.8 Kilar 
75mm f /2 Schneider Xenon* 1 50mm f/3.5 Kilar 
300mm f/5.6 Kilar 
400mm f/5.6 Kilar 


♦With Follow-Focus Grips. 


available. 


PHOTO SUPPLY CORPORATION 


235 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. ♦ GRamercy 5-1120 


Easton's; 

Greetings 


May the New Year bring you the fullest 
measure of success and happiness — and 
may Arri equipment help you more and 
more in attaining the finer results that will 
always distinguish your work. 

1 9 5 3 will see several exciting new Arri 
products appear on the market to make your 
job easier — to do it better — and to save 
you money, a Tradition with Arri since 
1918 ! 


A Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 


ORIGINAL ARRIFLEX ACCESSORIES 

LENS EXTENSION TUBE for close-up filming and 
cinemacrography 

HI-HAT for mounting Arriflex 35 on standard tripods 
SHOULDER-POD for vibration-free, hand-held filming 
BATTERY — 16 Volt, lightweight, non'spill, with 
carrying case and shoulder strap 
BATTERY CHARGER 

the new*ARRIFLEX 35 TRIPOD 

• Sturdy, rugged and rock 
steady. Weighs only 
19 lbs. 

• Large universal ball- 
joint for leveling. 

• Velvet smooth pan 
and tilt action with 
separate locks. 

• Extra long handle 
for under-arm 
control. 

• Spirit level. 

• Can be used with 
all professional 
cameras. 

• Leather boot 


WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE: ABBOTT SYDNEY, 727 NORTH WESTERN AVE., LOS ANGELES 29, CALIFORNIA • GLADSTONE 6394 


















You've seen the 
excellent color quality 


( Remember MGM’s “The Wild North” with its truer color... 
its excellent screen steadiness... its finer grain... superior 
definition... greater brilliance and depth! 


now discover the real economy 


of the Ansco 


NEGATIVE 


POSITIVE 


Color Process ! 


YOU SAVE IMPORTANT MONEY THESE THREE WAYS: 



NO SPECIAL CAMERA 
REQUIRED! 

Any competent cinematographer 
with standard 35mm camera 
equipment can do an excellent 
job with Ansco Negative-Positive 
Color! 



NO SPECIAL PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT! 

Minor modifications adapt stan¬ 
dard black and white equipment 
to the processing of Ansco Nega¬ 
tive-Positive Color! 



YOU SEE COLOR RUSHES 
SOONER! 

No costly, drawn-out delays — 
no holding of sets or keeping 
casts on location for long periods 
while you wait to see the results 
of your shooting! 


Ask your Ansco representative for full details ! 


ANSCO 


NEW YORK • HOLLYWOOD . CHICAGO . BINGHAMTON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION. “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY." 
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What's New... 

A 





In Equipment, Accessories, Services 


16 mm Sound-On-FU m 


Soundstripe Price Reduced — Reduction 
in price of Soundstripe from 3T/£c to 
21/^c per film foot is announced by Bell 
& Howell Company. New price applies 
to full or half-track on single-perforated 
film or quarter-track on double-perfor¬ 
ated film. Minimum charge for Sound¬ 
stripe service also has been reduced 
from $10.50 for 300 ft. or less to $5.00 
for 200 ft. or less. Also announced is 
fact Soundstriping in future will in¬ 
clude a balancing stripe on opposite 
edge of film. 


Presto-Seal Splicer — Engineering Prod¬ 
ucts Dept, of RCA Victor Division will 
distribute within the U.S. the splicing 
equipment for 35mm, 17^mm and 16- 
mm films manufactured by Presto-Seal 
Mfg. Corp. The equipment is designed 
to splice all types of safety and mag¬ 
netic film with a butt-weld end-to-end 
splice, without any overlap or need for 
cement. 


Optical Printing School — Cinema Re¬ 
search Corporation of Hollywood to¬ 
gether with International Photogra¬ 
pher’s Local No. 659 announce they 
have joined forces to set up training 
classes in optical printing and special 
effects work. Heavy demand for optical 
printing technicians as result of in¬ 
creasing growth of TV and color film 
production, makes training of new tech¬ 
nicians necessary, according to Harold 
Scheib, Cinema Research head. 


■+C 200 ft. film capacity for bH minutes of 
continuous sound-on-film. 

-ft Self-blimped for quiet studio operation. 

-JC Synchronous motor for single or double 
system sound-recording work. 

-ft Studio finder shows large upright image. 

•+C $1310 (and up) with 30 day money back guarantee. 


7381 BEVERLY BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 

Write today for Free 
Auricon Camera Catalog 


Two independent Finder Systems plus 
instant Ground-Glass Focusing through 
the Camera lens. 

Self-Blimped for quiet Studio operation. 

1200 foot film capacity for 33 minutes 
of continuous recording. 

Variable Shutter for fades or exposure 
control. 

$4315.65 complete for 16mm sound-on- 
film... lenses additional. Also available 
without sound for $3377.90. 


MANUFACTURERS OF S0UND-0N-FILM 


Giant Telephotos — Telephoto lenses for 
motion picture cameras, some ranging 
up to 40 inches in focal length, are now 
being distributed in the U. S. by Ercona 
Camera Corp., 527 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. Lenses are available in mounts 
to fit most 16mm and 35mm cameras. 
Dual mounts also may be had so lenses 
may be used interchangeably on still or 
motion picture cameras. Prices range 
from $195 to $1,250. 


THE CAMERA THAT HEARS WHAT IT SEES! 


$695.00 

With 30 day 
money back 
Guarantee 


Photograph a sound track along one edge of your 
picture film with the Auricon "Cine-Voice" 16mm 
Camera. Same film cost as old-fashioned silent 
movies! Play back your own talking pictures on 
any make of 16mm sound projector. Also used 
for Television film Newsreels, Commercials, etc. 
Write for free illustrated "Cine-Voice" Folder. 


CINE-VOICE 





























Open Letter to the Leal Star of “Navajo" 

VIRGIL E. MILLER, asc 
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“NAVAJ0' f —winner Parents’ Magazine Gold 
Medal Award, Protestant Motion Picture 
Council Merit Award, National Board of Review 
Special Award, Southern California Motion Pic¬ 
ture Council Special Award, Special Award of 
the National Motion Picture Council, and 
Edinburgh Film Festival. 


☆ 


ACCLAIMED in the Nation's press — 


“Virgil Miller is the unseen star of ‘Navajo.’ 
His photographic shots are a series of stunning 
pictures of the Navajo country.” 

—New York Daily News 

“ ‘Navajo’ is a personal triumph for Virgil E. 
Miller, whose camera work will certainly rate 
Academy attention. 

—Los Angeles Daily News 

“Mark ‘Navajo’ down as one of the outstand¬ 
ing pictures of this year; the photography of 
Virgil Miller has almost a poetic mood and 
quality.” 

—Philadelphia Daily News 

“Magnificently photographed by Virgil Miller.” 

— Showmen’s Trade Review 

“Virgil Miller’s camera work is strikingly 
beautiful.” 

—Time Magazine 


“Virgil Miller’s photography plays a major 
role in making ‘Navajo’ a memorable screen 
milestone. This is the most beautiful black- 
and-white film this reviewer has seen.” 

—Baltimore Sun 

“Even the contenders for starting posts in the 
next annual Oscar Derby agree that Virgil E. 
Miller’s photography of ‘Navajo’ is certain to 
be considered for Academy Award nomination.” 

—Hollywood Citizen News 

“Virgil E. Miller’s photography is the most 
beautiful we’ve seen in many a year.” 

—Washington Post 

“Virgil Miller’s photography is breath-taking.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle 

“Virgil E. Miller, one of Hollywood’s ablest 
cameramen, has contributed all his knowledge 
and all his experience to give ‘Navajo’ a scenic 
background that has to be seen to be believed.” 

—Motion Picture Herald 


“Virgil Miller contributed most impressive 
camera work to make ‘Navajo’ a film long to 
be remembered.” 

—Philadelphia Enquirer 

“Veteran cinematographer, Virgil E. Miller, 
composes landscapes of incomparable majesty 
as the camera picks up the ant-like human 
figures clinging to the canyon walls, and inch¬ 
ing across endless sands. Every frame in the 
picture would make a stunning adornment for 
any wall.” 

—Memphis Press-Scimitar 

“Virgil Miller’s photography is outstanding. 
Every scene of ‘Navajo’ is beautiful enough to 
remove from the movie and frame as a lovely 
still photograph.” 

—Rocky Mountain News 

“Virgil Miller’s photography is hauntingly 
beautiful.” 

—Kansas City Star 


★ ★★★★★★★★★ 


******************** 





FIG. 1—Follow-focus device developed by Richardson Camera Co., Hol¬ 
lywood for turreted professional 16mm cameras, has linkage (A) be¬ 
tween viewfinder and dial control knob (B) which automatically 
corrects finder for parallax so that finder image is identical with lens. 


FIG. 2—Technicolor developed a remote control by which the lens in 
follow-focus shots is focused electrically by means of Selsyn-motor- 
driven control dial (Arrow) in hands of camera assistant; may be 
effectively operated several yards distant from camera. 


The Development of Follow- 
Focus In Cinematography 

Some of the interesting developments that 
have taken place which make possible sharp 
focus throughout moving camera shots. 


operation by correlating the focusing of 
the shooting lens and finder lens and 
simultaneously correcting for parallax. 
This was accomplished with such preci¬ 
sion that the sharpness of focus in the 
finder could be relied upon to indicate 
corresponding properties in the photo¬ 
graphic image, thereby materially in¬ 
creasing the speed and accuracy of pro¬ 
duction photography, particularly in 
follow-focus shots. 

Conventional practice revealed plenty 
of methods by which a finder could be 
pivoted to correct for parallax, making 
its field of view coincide with that of 


(Continued on Page 552) 


By FREDERICK FOSTER 


T he extent to which crane and 
dolly shots are used today never 
would have been possible without the 
development of automatic follow-focus. 
Without it, moving camera shots could 
not be held in sharp focus throughout 
a take except with the greatest of diffi¬ 
culty. Today, the focus ring on the lens 
is changed progressively and auto¬ 
matically forward or backward by re¬ 
mote control as the camera moves 
toward or away from the subject in a 
dolly or crane shot. 

Before the coming of sound, neither 
the matter of finder parallax nor that of 
follow-focus was considered important. 
Finders were placed very close to the 
photographing lens, reducing parallax 
to the minimum, and as moving camera 
shots were seldom made in those days, 
finder parallax could be compensated 
by setting the finder according to a pre¬ 
calibrated scale, or by checking the angles 
against that seen on the ground glass. 


With the advent of sound, cameras 
were placed in relatively large, sound¬ 
proofed blimps. This necessitated either 
enclosing the finder with the camera, 
thereby restricting the operator’s free¬ 
dom in viewing the finder image, or 
placing the finder outside the camera 
blimp, at a considerable distance from 
the camera lens, inevitably increasing 
the problem of finder parallax to a high 
degree. Almost at the same time, the 
moving camera and other techniques 
were introduced, and these made follow¬ 
ing focus a factor in an increasing num¬ 
ber of shots. 

Among the men in the industry to 
tackle the problem was John Arnold, 
ASC, executive director of photography 
at Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer Studios. 
Arnold developed a successful semi¬ 
automatic follow-focus finder for use on 
studio cameras. The device, which won 
one of the Academy’s achievement 
awards in 1937, facilitated camera 


Us 


FIG. 3—Newly developed blimp for the Eclair Camerette 
provides for remote focusing of lens during follow-focus 
through external knob and dial which is coupled directly 
to lenses of camera inside blimp. 
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BECAUSE Hitchcock insisted on the utmost realism and authenticity for "I Confess/' most of 
the picture was filmed in actual locales. Here Robert Burks, ASC, lines up his camera for 
important scenes in a local courtroom in Quebec.— (Photo by Jack Albin.) 


The Photography 


A CAMERAMAN ASSIGNED to an Alfred 
Hitchcock production can be sure 
of one thing: the photography of the 
picture will be all-important. Hitch¬ 
cock, always meticulous about the cam¬ 
era treatment of his pictures, expects two 
things: top-quality photography, and 
ability in the cameraman to accomplish 
the unusual and often next-to-impossible 
camera shots he dreams up. And because 
he will do everything to make it possible 
for his director of photography to 
achieve these, cameramen have come to 
know that working with Hitchcock 
means real opportunity to do a thor¬ 
oughly creative job of lighting and 
photography. 

Analyzing the touch of a master- 
craftsman is not easy and even after the 
most careful and diligent scrutiny, there 
remains always an indefinable “some¬ 
thing” for which the researcher can find 
no name. But in the case of Hitchcock 
there is at least one outstanding and 
obvious reason for the amazing success 
his pictures attain: he knows photogra¬ 
phy, and he directs his pictures with a 
clear understanding of the camera’s cap¬ 
abilities and its limitations. 

To him, the camera is the story teller 
—the star performer on any set. Accom¬ 
modations invariably are made to suit 
the convenience of the camera, rather 
than reversing the procedure, and it is 
this unique stress on camera importance 
that yields to all Hitchcock productions 
their undisputed excellence. 

It follows that the cinematographer 
Hitchcock selects to direct the photogra¬ 
phy of his pictures is regarded with 


EVEN the rain scenes in "I Confess" are real. Here director Hitchcock 
and camera crew sheltered by large unbrella, film a scene in which a 
young couple on a holiday are caught in a storm. 


ONE of the tougher scenes to light was a street exterior in which a full block 
of a Quebec street was lit by placing large studio lights atop buildings and 
in doorways. This is only scene in picture where overhead lighting was used. 







Is Important To Hitchcock 


To him, the camera is the story teller, the star 
performer on the set, according to Robert Burks, 
ASC, who filmed Alfred Hitchcock's "I Confess." 

By HILDA B LAC K 


more than ordinary importance, too, 
and is afforded every consideration in 
the planning and execution of the cam¬ 
era work. Robert Burks, ASC, who 
turned in such a magnificent job of 
black-and-white photography on 
“Strangers On A Train,” Hitchcock’s 
previous Warner Brothers production, 
was again chosen by Hitchcock to take 
the photographic helm in the production, 
“I Confess,” Hitchcock’s latest for the 
same studio. 

“Hitch knows exactly what he wants,” 
explains Burks. “There is no hit and 
miss with him. He makes a sketch con¬ 
tinuity, story-board fashion, of the en¬ 
tire picture, and every morning on the 
set hands his cameraman a small folder 
with the day’s scenes sketched out. Fre¬ 
quently, too, he makes a rapid-fire 
drawing in thirty seconds and asks if 
a certain scene can be done in that 
particular way. 

“But he never nails you down to those 
sketches. If, after discussion, Hitch finds 
that we can achieve better results in 
another way, he has no hesitancy in 
rewriting the action or dialogue. Unlike 
many directors who set every scene as 
for a legitimate stage production and 
then almost defy you to get a shot, Hitch 


thinks of the set in relation to the 
camera.” 

Because “I Confess” was to be photo¬ 
graphed in Quebec, in natural locales, 
long before production started Burks 
and Hitchcock screened a number of 
pictures in search of an authentic, real¬ 
istic style of pictorial interpretation. 
Documentaries were given particular at¬ 
tention, as were films photographed al¬ 
most entirely in actual locations. The 
study, however, was unproductive; none 
of the pictures possessed the authenticity 
and realism he sought—but it shows to 
what extent Hitchcock will go in order 
to find an idea, a key to a particular 
pattern that will make his pictures dra¬ 
matically different. 

Hitchcock rejected most of the “lo¬ 
cation” shots in the films as “phony and 
artificial,” made so because they were 
produced in the studio. The contrasts 
were glaring. 

“Why?” Hitchcock wanted to know. 

Breaking it down, Burks came to the 
conclusion that it is not any one par¬ 
ticular facet of picture-making that 
makes one film look real and another 
artificial. It is a combination, he be¬ 
lieves, of many things such as lighting, 
makeup, wardrobe. 


“In order to get the authentic quality 
without erring in the other direction and 
becoming ‘newsreely’ we decided on 
some drastic changes,” says Burks. 
“Ours became a struggle, not for per¬ 
fection in the accepted Hollywood sense, 
but for realism. 

“We were well aware that a company 
on location works under many handi¬ 
caps—some of them severe. Difficulties 
that might assume major proportions on 
a sound stage have to be solved quickly 
and with a small crew when away from 
Hollywood. We decided that, since we 
would have to work under such handi¬ 
caps on location, we would also impose 
the same restrictions on ourselves when 
we returned to the studio. 

“For one thing, we knew that we 
would have to contend with ceilings in 
filming location interiors. There would 
be no parallels, no lights “up high,” no 
backlighting. So if we hoped to establish 
and sustain the stamp of authenticity 
we would have to keep our lighting uni¬ 
form, that we would have to hide lights 
behind chairs or under desks. We there¬ 
fore decided to use no overhead or 
backlighting whatsoever, except where 
they naturally occurred. Throughout the 
picture, all lighting was from the floor. 
That, in itself, presented quite a prob¬ 
lem. It slowed us down for one thing 
but it did assist in capturing the proper 
mood. And despite the numerous handi¬ 
caps, we still brought the picture in 
under budget.” 

No attempt was made “to dress” up 
the sets on these location interiors. 
Doors and woodwork with shiny sur¬ 
faces were allowed to remain that way 
and not dulled down as they would have 
been ordinarily in an effort to reach a 
high degree of perfection. 

With the exception of three interiors, 
the entire picture was filmed in Quebec. 
Hitchcock selected this Canadian city 
(Continued on Page 546) 


PUBLIC buildings in Quebec furnished many sets that, had they been repro¬ 
duced in the studio, would have exceeded the picture's budget in cost. Here 
an important scene is being enacted in the House of Parliament. 


NO OVERHEAD lighting was possible on location interiors, where ceilings 
were too low to permit overhead units. Scenes, such as this in the 
Parish House of St. Severin's, were lit from the floor. 






JOSEPH BRUN, ASC, (2nd from right) and the crew he personally trained before starting to shoot 
"Martin Luther" in Germany for Louis de Rochemont. Brun used the new French-made Came-300- 
Reflex camera (shown at right) to photograph the entire production. Also of interest are the 
unique incandescent booster lights grouped in tens behind wire mesh guards on tripod standards. 


Joseph Brun planned a starkly realistic camera treatment for Louis de 
Rochemont's "Martin Luther," but failed to reckon with inadequate 
equipment and an untrained crew. Here he tells how these problems 

were resolved on his recent 


Assignment In Germany 

By JOSEPH BRUN, ASC 


'“This is it, the ‘Martin Luther’ story,” said Lothar Wolf, 

I production manager for Louis de Rochemont, who had 
called me to his office to discuss the photography of de Roche- 
mont’s latest film. “It is to be photographed in Germany,” 
Wolf continued, “in locales where the original action took 
place in the 16th century. You know de Rochemont’s ap¬ 
proach. He wants realism. It is to be photographed in your 
usual manner.” 

Later in the day, while making an insert shot of a glamor¬ 
ized can of peas for a commercial, I fell to dreaming about 
this new feature assignment. The director squinted through 
the camera finder and exclaimed, “It’s like a painting!” But 


Lothar Wolf’s words still were ringing in my ears: “. . . to 
be photographed in your usual manner.” 

Nor did I want to photograph “Martin Luther” in any 
ordinary manner. My style had been determined by the 
nature of the subject, and narrowed by operational difficulties. 
I thought of my other assignments before this: “Savage 
Splendor,” a feature-length picture in color shot entirely in 
Africa with a hand-held camera. I remembered begging for 
just one high-intensity arc when shooting “The Whistle At 
Eaton Falls,” and shooting “Walk East On Beacon” with only 
two 150-amp HI arcs and with so few additional lights that 
many another cameraman would have shuddered at the 
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thought of undertaking such an assignment. 

But perhaps I gained considerably from working under 
such adverse conditions. I think that every foot of film a 
cameraman shoots increases his knowledge of cinematography 
whether the subject is realistic drama, a soapy melodrama, 
or a commercial extolling the merits of a can of soup or a 
deodorant. 

Wolf, when discussing the new assignment with me, had 
suggested that perhaps I might find much in pictorial inspira¬ 
tion for the production through reading a number of pub¬ 
lished biographies on Martin Luther, and by studying the 
illustrations. This I did. One dominant idea took root in my 
mind—I was going to picture the life of Martin Luther with 
brutal realism. I would definitely avoid all the veneer of 
artificiality and convention, the cellophane wrapping, the 
sweetness and fiction too often applied to contemporary films. 
Here was to be a photographic treatment that would enable 
audiences to transpose themselves back into centuries of the 
past and become a part of the drama of that day. 

I felt I did not want to make this a “picture of photogra¬ 
phy,” but to treat it with humility. I had not the presump- 
tious desire to paint with light; cinematography is a medium 
in itself—the result of emotions, sensations and skill. But it 
is not the content of the picture, either. It is only the texture 
—the vehicle to taste and significance. It offers only a primi¬ 
tive plasticity; but we sense in it the elements of a great 
artistic adventure. 

With these uncompromising decisions in mind, I landed in 
Frankfort, Germany, last August. There I met our director, 
Irving Pichel, and conveyed to him my photographic aspira¬ 
tions for this assignment. He told me of his own interpretation 
of the subject. Our evaluations were markedly similar, and 
we immediately reached harmonious agreement. 

Together we scouted locations, and here I began to realize 
for the first time the tremendous scope of the enterprise. I 
would have to illuminate huge naves in ancient churches, 
unending corridors in monasteries, immense halls by day 
and by night; night exteriors with snow on the ground— 
each set a cameraman’s trap! The studio sets were to cover 
areas much larger than I had ever before lighted. 

At the Afifa Studios in Weisbaden, I met “my men”—the 
operative cameraman and his two assistants, the gaffer and 
his crew, and the grips and the painters. All were extremely 
young and eager but admittedly not experienced. By contrast 
the editor, set designer, sound technician, makeup man, mini¬ 
ature artist, and costumer all were thoroughly skilled, having 
worked at the UFA studio in Berlin before and during World 
War II. Cursory inspection of the available lighting equip¬ 
ment showed it to be obsolete and in doubtful operating 
condition. So there I was with that awful sensation of lonli- 
ness that had enveloped me before when faced with similar 
conditions. 

I decided to share my work with the crews—to give them 
a substantial part of the responsibilities and to make them 
fully conscious of it. I told them: “Be the photographer 
with me.” 

I had brought along with me my own Eclair Came “300” 
reflex studio camera, which I consider the most modern and 
rational camera ever built. Its reflex viewing system, which 
enables the operator to see the action through the taking 
lens as the scene is being photographed, makes all other 
viewing systems obsolete. Here there is no parallax problem. 
The operator no longer has to rely on the dexterity of his 
assistant nor of his interpretation of focus. There is practi¬ 
cally no loss of clarity induced by shutter interference while 
the camera is running. 

The shutter is adjustable and opens up to 180°. Focus 
control for all lenses is made from the outside at three con¬ 
venient and different points. The finder eyepiece is adjustable 
within a complete circle, enabling the cameraman to operate 
(Continued on Page 553) 



BRUN'S ECLAIR camera permits through-the-lens viewing of scene 
as it is being photographed, a factor that proved ideally suited to 
the natural location setups used throughout the picture. Brun is 
shown here lining up camera for scene in monastery. 



IT WAS necessary to illuminate huge naves in ancient churches; 
unending corridors in monasteries, immense halls both by day and 
by night—"each set a cameraman's trap," said Brun. 



LIGHTING the largest sets was accomplished by first teaching the 
gaffers and camera assistants how to use an incident light meter 
and to evaluate its readings, then directing the lighting from 
camera position. Note here how depth of set has been emphasized 
through multiple plane lighting. 
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SKYLIGHTS—eight of them—augmented by strong directional light¬ 
ing from arcs situated above and to right of camera position, supplied 
major portion of illumination for this and other sets for MGM's 
''Julius Caesar/' photographed by Joseph Rutfenberg, ASC, whose 
camera and crew are on parallel in background. 


i i I ulius Caesar,” which I recently completed photograph- 
J ing at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, marks the first 
time in Hollywood history perhaps that a feature pro¬ 
duction has been filmed almost entirely with overhead light. 
This black-and-white production, featuring Marlon Brando, 
James Mason, John Gielgud, Louis Calhern, Greer Garson 
and Deborah Kerr, is one of MGM’s top-budget pictures for 
1952. From the standpoint of set lighting, it establishes a 
technical milestone. 

What made it possible to photograph ninety percent of 
this production with overhead light alone, was the recently- 
developed Skylight, a “shadowless” set lighting unit de¬ 
veloped jointly by MGM’s executive director of photography 
John Arnold, ASC, and the Motion Picture Research Council, 
Inc. 

From the numerous tests conducted with the Skylight at 
MGM, it was found that its reflected incandescent light more 
closely approximates the quality of the north light favored 
by the portrait photographer. 

“Julius Caesar,” with its many huge exterior sets, was 
ideally suited to the type of lighting produced by Skylights 
augmented by other overhead units for directional light. In 
fact it might be said the production demanded it, inasmuch 
as almost all of the action takes place on outdoor sets, all of 
which were constructed indoors on MGM’s sound stages. 






Overhead Lighting For 
Overall Set Illumination 


New lighting technique achieves 
quality of real daylight. 


By JOSEPH RUTTENBERG, ASC 



CLOSEUP VIEW of new Skylight which provides soft, "shadowless" reflected light 
for motion picture set illumination. Skylight, which uses ten 1000-watt incandescent 
globes, was developed jointly by MGM's John Arnold, ASC, and the Motion Picture 
Research Council. 


Daylight consists of strong directional light from the sun 
plus the soft light reflected from the sky. For the first time, 
perhaps, this same light quality, having such realism that 
few can distinguish it from real daylight in the photographed 
result, has been achieved on a motion picture set. 

Whenever we shoot exterior sequences out-of-doors, the 
photographic light is provided almost entirely by the sun, 
and our task is simply to control the light in an effective 
manner. But when we move indoors to shoot, we are then 
confronted with the problem of lighting , and we must work 
with units of artificial illumination. 

Heretofore, any attempt to reproduce an effect of genuine 
daylight illumination indoors on the sound stage has not 
been altogether successful, although such efforts have been 
generally accepted. But the use of strong lights on the floor, 
even when diffused, simply cannot give the desired illusion 
of daylight. A multiplicity of light units on the floor throw 
a multitude of shadows which are almost impossible to con¬ 
ceal entirely. Moreover, floor lamps mean a troublesome web 
of cables on the floor, and this condition on the huge 
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“Caesar” sets would have greatly hindered our camera work. 

Our aim, then, was to place all our lighting units over¬ 
head, first to produce a quality of daylight coming from the 
only logical direction—the sky—and to give us a relatively 
clear floor on which to work. There were other consider¬ 
ations, too—most important perhaps was the fact we required 
enough light volume at all times to enable us to stop down 
the lens and thus obtain a maximum of depth of focus. 

The typical pattern of lighting for the “Caesar” sets con¬ 
sisted of six to eight Skylights suspended high above each 
set, with arcs rigged high and ringing the set to supply the 
strong directional illumination of sunlight. 

In the photographic result, the illusion of real daylight is 
admittedly far superior to anything accomplished to date 
by other lighting methods. People in groups are not lost in 
heavy shadows—the Skylight illumination takes care of this; 
and the directional lighting from the arcs gives the outdoor 
scenes additional authenticity. 

Now this is not to say that no lights ever were used from 
floor level. Occasionally I used a Senior on a parallel for 
closeups, where strong directional sunlight effect was desired, 
and invariably there was a Coed fill light on front of the 
camera also for closeups. 

In “Julius Caesar” we had a wide range of time to portray 
through lighting, from early morning dawn to evening dusk. 
In lighting sets for an early morning scene or a foggy, over¬ 
cast day, diffused light is normally used to provide the major 
portion of set illumination. For this the Skylights were ideal. 

We photographed a great many “mob” scenes in which 
hundreds of people appeared on the sets. Here, the soft, 
shadowless illumination from the overhead Skylights plus 
the directional light from the arcs gave us a most realistic 
effect of natural daylight. To have lit these scenes from the 
floor with the great number of arcs and other units that 
would have been necessary would not have produced the light 
quality we desired, and would have involved a great deal of 
time and effort in placing and adjusting filters and scrims 
on the lamps in an effort to reduce shadows to a minimum. 

With six or eight Skylights suspended from the catwalks 
overhead, the sets were bright as day, and the illumination 
was perhaps as close to real daylight in quality as it is 
possible to get with any known set lighting equipment. The 
effect recalled the days when we used to light motion picture 


sets with banks of the old Cooper-Hewitt mercury lamps; 
but Skylight illumination far surpasses anything achieved 
in the old days with Cooper-Hewitts. 

Noteworthy, too, is the fact fewer changes in lighting were 
required whenever we moved the camera from a long shot 
position to one for a medium or closeup shot. For dolly shots, 
Skylight illumination is the answer to a cameraman’s prayer. 
We can move about the set and need worry hardly at all 
about annoying shadows that so often plague us when execut¬ 
ing similar shots with other types of lighting. 

I would estimate that as a result of using the Skylights, 
the nearly 50 percent production time normally spent in 
lighting a set was substantially reduced, and at the same 
time our overall picture quality was vastly improved. Be¬ 
sides improving the general quality of lighting for the “Julius 
Caesar” sets, the Skylights proved cheaper to operate and 
less costly to rig than many of the conventional and heavier 
single lamps normally used for set lighting. The great amount 
of scrimming and goboing ordinarily required was elimi¬ 
nated almost entirely. 

The Skylight units are pictured in use in the accompany¬ 
ing photographs, which were made during the filming of 
“Julius Caesar.” The unit, made of corrugated aluminum, 
consists of a rectangular hood- or box-shaped reflector about 
4' x 6' in size, which has a depth of about 20 inches at the 
crown. Each unit has ten 1000-watt silver bowl incandescent 
lamps arranged in two rows. Each lamp, which has a rated 
life of 1000 hours, can be individually controlled from the 
switching panel on the floor. Usually, however, they are con¬ 
trolled in pairs. Thus, the light level of each Skylight can be 
controlled from the set, without need for a gaffer to service 
it overhead. In addition to the range of lighting afforded 
by this control of the lamps, we are able to gain additional 
range and flexibility of the illumination by raising or lower¬ 
ing the Skylights. 

Following the success achieved with overhead illumination 
on this production, I am now preparing to make extensive 
tests in which all scenes will be photographed with Skylight 
illumination alone, and without any supplementary lighting 
from the floor. I think there is an opportunity to develop 
an entirely new and pleasing pictdrial quality in photogra¬ 
phy, now that we have a thoroughly proven source of 
“shadowless” light in the new Sk^Kght units. END 



THIS EXTERIOR scene for "Julius Caesar," photographed on sound stage, ILLUSION of bright sunshine is effected in this scene for same picture by 

shows illusion of natural daylight illumination achieved by director of use of overhead illumination alone. Skylights supplied the soft fill light, arcs 

photography Ruttenberg, using overhead lighting entirely. the strong directional light as from the sun. 
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DESPITE reports to contrary, Indian women generally may be photo¬ 
graphed when proper arrangements are made through native guide 
or interpreter. 



HIGHLIGHT of a rare Hindu rite performed inside Indian temple 
could not be photographed by non-Hindus. An Indian cine photogra¬ 
pher using a visiting cinematographer's camera, got the shot for 
him. Native photographers can save many a similar situation for the 
travelling newsreel and lecture filmer. 



VELA KALI, a mass warrior dance performed in Hindu temples in 
Travancore-Cochin, was successfully photographed by a non-Hindu 
visitor through the aid of a local amateur cinematographer. (All 
photos above reproduced from 16mm films by author.) 




Local Cine Cameraists 
Can Ease The Way For The 
Professional On Foreign 
Assignments 

By N. P. HARIHARAN 

Director of Information, Travancore-Cochin, India 
Photographs By The Author 

N o matter how experienced and expert the cinematog¬ 
rapher, there are always problems which he meets when 
photographing in a strange, foreign land for the first time. 
This is particularly true of travelling amateur movie makers, 
and documentary, short-subject and lecture filmers, most of 
whom take their pictures with 16mm cameras, unaided by 
assistants. 

In this respect I have noted with interest the comments of 
Ed Olsen who related his filming experiences in India in his 
article, “Filming Travelogues In 16mm Color,” in the April, 
1952, issue of American Cinematographer. Olsen wrote that 
on arriving in India, he found the situation quite different 
(from that prevailing in the country he had just left). “The 
people were friendly, often a little too inquisitive,” Olsen 
said. “The innate curiosity of the men and small boys often 
made camera work difficult. The women on the other hand 
stayed out of camera range. Indian women are not permitted 
to look at a camera . . . .” 

This view of the photographer obviously is based on what 
he had observed in some outlandish village, where the women 
live under “purdah.” It could deter some other cameraman 
from attempting to film movies in India, which is entirely 
unnecessary. 

During the fourteen years that I have been Director of 
Information in Travancore-Cochin, considered India’s most 
progressive state, I have had the privilege of personally escort¬ 
ing through India many professional cinematographers from 
the United States, assisting them to get desirable footage. 

Whatever may have been the attitude of the mass of Indians 
prior to August, 1947, when Britain’s rule of India ceased, 
today the presence of a white man here does not evoke either 
curiosity or suspicion generally. I would go a step further and 
add that the American, whose endearing trait is the informality 
of his manners, is regarded as a friend wherever he goes in 
India. This does not mean, however, that groups of people 
will not look around to see what he is doing. (I had a similar 
experience years ago when my wife and I visited a European 
city, when her richly embroidered silk saree, evoked some 
attention, and a politely enterprising photographer assisted 
her in unbuttoning her heavy overcoat in order to picture 
the saree to maximum advantage.) 

It is the unanimous opinion of all cinematographers whom 
I have contacted in India, that the friendly cooperation and 
assistance of some native Indian amateur cinematographer 
is invaluable in getting good motion pictures of India and 
her people. A competent guide can be helpful in showing the 
visitor the places of interest, but a native amateur cinema- 
(Continued on Page 544) 
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Techniques For 
TV Commercials 


EXAMPLE of how Video Films makes semi-animated effects at little cost. 
Station identification (8-10 second) spot was made by first recording 
sound effect of train on film, then backwinding film and revolving back¬ 
ground drum, shooting it at 24fps. Stream of compressed air bobbed 
train up and down. Spot was ready for air after processing and editing. 


TV spots demand the best of film production 
methods. Here's how Video Films turns out 
commercials for some of Detroit's leading tele¬ 
vision program sponsors. 

By WILLIAM R. WITHERELL, JR. 

Director, Detroit Television Council 
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I N the six years since television left the laboratory stage 
and rapidly became a major entertainment medium, one 
element of the complexity that is television, the TV film 
commercial, has attracted a growing amount of attention and 
interest among the members of the motion picture profession. 

Back in 1946, there were four principal sources for the 
film material used by early TV advertisers: many big spon¬ 
sors made use of sections of industrials already produced; 
others turned to the film companies that regularly made their 
industrials. 

Another source of film spot material for national accounts 
proved to be the theatre ad trailer. Already produced with 
good advertising showmanship, the running time of the 
theatre trailer was such that it could be put on the air with 
virtually no trimming. 

An unexpected source turned out to be the stations them¬ 
selves. Many advertisers were far from convinced that TV 
was here to stay. To attract these doubting Thomases, some 
stations would offer one simple 60-second film free or at 
cost with each thirteen-week time purchase. 

Except for the station, the regional and local advertisers, 
unlike the national advertisers, had virtually no place to turn. 
They had no backlog of industrials, no theatre trailers and 
they couldn’t afford the services of the big industrial pro¬ 
ducers. This gap was quickly filled by a fifth source: hundreds 
of small, independent motion picture concerns that were 
formed almost overnight to produce films for television ad¬ 
vertising. Today, the relatively few that survived the ensuing 
years probably turn out the majority of the commercials 
you see. Video Films is, in history, methods, growth and 
future prospects, typical of many of these intruders on the 
motion picture scene. 

Video Films was started in Detroit in 1947 by Clifford 
Hanna, then recently returned from the Pacific where he had 
photographed Air Force combat and ground activities and 
had worked with Australian studios to complete his films. 
A local sponsor, the Detroit Edison Company, responded to 
Hanna’s suggestions for a film commercial. Hanna took the 
pictures, the footage was cut by a local editing service and 
shortly thereafter, Video Films’ first commercial went on 
the air. 


THE SAME 70-DA Filmo company used to make Its first Video Films still 
proves useful for many assignments such as this shot for series of spots 
for Air Force. Camera is ideal for filming take-offs and air-to-air scenes. 


LOCATION interior for political spot announcement. Limited power sup¬ 
ply in such locations makes Colortran lights indispensable. Extra mike 
is for tape recorder that makes track for editing of interviews. 




















Our first films were made with a Bell 
& Howell 70DA, a tripod, an exposure 
meter and three mushroom photofloods. 
We had no studio whatsoever. Interiors 
were shot in any convenient living 
room, bathroom or kitchen. We made 
our first dolly shot by placing our tripod 
on an inverted cardtable and pulling it 
over a carpet with a piece of clothesline. 
Today, we own what would be consid¬ 
ered a minimum of production equip¬ 
ment by West coast standards. When 
anything additional is demanded, we 
rent it. By the same token, our perma¬ 
nent staff is quite small, but this we 
easily augment for specific occasions. 

We certainly make no claim to being 
experts, but we have arrived at some 
methods and procedures that might be 
of interest. 

For raw stock we prefer the regular 
Eastman Super X 16mm Reversal except 
when shooting 35mm. The use of re¬ 
versal and the duplicate negative method 
of making release prints allows for ef¬ 
fects and, equally important, gives us a 
standard emulsion-up 16mm print which 
cuts in, at the stations, with 35mm pro¬ 
gram reduction prints. Also, we have 
found that reversal original can take a 
lot of punishment and not show it. This 
handling factor is important because we 
usually edit the original footage ... no 
master positives, no master negatives, 
no workprint. We commit this original 
sin for two reasons. The first: a good 
part of the editing is done in the plan¬ 
ning stage. We know almost exactly how 
long each scene will run and what ef¬ 
fects will be used before we shoot. Sec¬ 
ondly, we cannot afford the time or the 
duplication of effort that a workprint 
necessitates. 

It is no more than a coincidence, but 
it was nevertheless reassuring, to dis¬ 
cover on a visit to Rochester, that East¬ 
man, after months of experimenting with 
excellent closed-circuit facilities, had 
just chosen to recommend the same 
basic lighting set ups for TV films that 
we had settled on a few days previous. 
While I was there, I was privileged to 




A CONVERTIBLE is used as a camera car for travelling shots. Director, behind 
camera, gives instructions to players in distance via hand mike and short-wave 
radio. Note lead wire attached to car's radio antenna. 


see their excellent booklet The Use of 
Motion Picture Films in Television , be¬ 
fore it went to press. And since Eastman 
has published its findings, it’s no longer 
a secret that almost flat front lighting, 
with only the slightest difference between 
key and fill lights, coupled with overly- 
strong backlighting gives a very good 


final image on the tube. It is a very defi¬ 
nite rule with us to keep contrasts 
quiet. The tube has a way of manufac¬ 
turing its own contrast, particularly 
where extremes are adjacent. Similarly, 
the tube is very unkind to dark areas 
at the bottom and right edge of the 
(Continued on Page 540) 



TYPICAL Video Films studio setup shows use of vertical lines to reduce "smear." This scene 
starts with a medium shot, then girl looks up happily as camera travels down inclined tracks 
as hands of person out of camera range sets down tray with beer, ending on closeup of bottle 
labels. At left is reproduction of one of opening frames of shot. 
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Amateur 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 



FEW 16MM CAMERAMEN excel Burton Holmes' photographer Ted Phillips in ability to shoot 
for continuity without a script. His secret: Always record interesting action or facts in com¬ 
plete sequences, instead of single shots. Phillips believes the camera should tell the story 
without depending entirely on narration. 

How To Make Movies 
That Tell A Story 

There should be a definite story idea for 
every picture, whether it is a playlet, 
a vacation or travel documentary, or a 
chapter in the movie record of the family. 

By JOHN 


E ver wonder why that film you enter¬ 
ed in a contest failed to win an 
award? Well, the chances are it lacked 
good story form, or continuity. 

Good photography in itself does not 
necessarily make a good motion pic¬ 
ture. The individual scenes must be 
strung together in an attractive continu¬ 
ity pattern to tell a story or relate a 
fact—just as these words, forming a 
sentence and then a paragraph, make a 
complete statement. 

Unfortunately continuity has not 


FORBES 


been regarded by movie amateurs with 
the importance it deserves. But it is the 
very essence of motion picture con¬ 
struction. It is the method of arranging 
scenes and titles so that a continuous 
audience interest flows through the en¬ 
tire picture. It makes entertainment out 
of a number of assorted shots, which 
would be of limited interest by them¬ 
selves, unsupported by complementing 
shots. 

Continuity—let it be said for the 
benefit of the uninitiated—is essential 


to films of every classification: family 
movies, documentaries, vacation and 
travel movies, as well as fictional or 
dramatic compositions. The basic me¬ 
chanical construction of continuity for 
amateur films usually follows this pat¬ 
tern: an introductory long shot for es¬ 
tablishing locale; medium shot of 
characters or important subjects; and 
complementary medium, close and close- 
up shots to round out the continuity or 
narrative pattern. 

A sequence, which is a segment of 
the overall continuity or story, and 
which pictures the complete develop¬ 
ment of one idea or incident in the 
story, is likened to a chapter in a book. 
Put it in its proper order along with 
the rest of the sequences, and it does 
its part to complete the story into a 
well-knit and easily understood pictorial 
composition. 

Now this is not to say that you can 
go out with your camera and a supply 
of film and shoot at random without 
any prepared plan, then come to your 
editing board and, by splicing the vari¬ 
ous scenes into a certain pattern, come 
up with an interesting picture. The 
scenes must have been shot according 
to a plan—according to the manner in 
which they are to piece together to 
form a complete story. Here, then, is 
one of the first tricks the amateur movie 
maker should learn— “cut” your movie 
in the camera. By doing this you will 
accomplish two essential things: 1) 

you’ll insure getting the shots, of the 
required length, that will be useful when 
it comes to editing; and 2), you’ll save 
yourself a lot of time at the editing 
board in analyzing shots and trimming 
them to the desired length. 

The visual content of the film as a 
whole is what you should be concerned 
with when making every shot. Scenes 
must follow each other in a manner that 
makes for smooth and understandable 
presentation of the subject. Therefore, 
every scene must be considered not only 
for its own value, but its relationship 
to the scene preceding and the scene 
following it. If, for instance, you shoot 
a scene of your son or daughter eating 
an ice cream cone, then follow it im¬ 
mediately with a shot at a later date, 
perhaps showing the child riding a 
pony, the continuity here obviously is 
poor. Your audience will accept the 
film for what it is—a collection of un¬ 
edited “snapshots.” Missed will be all 
the interconnecting shots you should 
have made (had you planned your film¬ 
ing as a continuity) that would picture 
the child’s activity between eating the 
cone and riding the pony as a complete 
(Continued on Page 549) 
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When the first Baltar Lenses were designed in collaboration 
with leading cinematographers of major Hollywood studios, they set 
new, still unsurpassed standards of image quality. Since then they have 
become the choice of foremost motion picture photographers 
the world over because of their superb correction and definition, in both 
color and black-and-white 35mm films. Eight focal lengths, for studio, 
news and industrial work. Balcote anti-reflection surfaced. For your finest 
work, order Baltar Lenses from your professional camera manufacturer. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER 2, N.Y. 


B&L 8mm and 16mm 
Animar Lenses ... the 
series you can recom¬ 
mend to your friends 
with confidence for 
professional quality 
in their home movies. 
At all Authorized 
Animar Dealers. 












































Amateur 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 


TO GET the proper tempo in your films, you must plan and execute 
it in your photography, refine it further in your editing. The right 
camera angles, of course, play a very important part in tempo. 


CLOSE EDITING is essential to developing effective tempo in action 
movies. Sometimes short cuts of only three or four frames duration 
are the key to a successful sequence. 


Tempo Puts The 'Move’ In Movies 

This professional technique should be mastered 
by every serious movie amateur; it begins with 
the photography and ends with the final editing 
of every worthwhile motion picture. 


T empo is a somewhat elusive tangible 
of movie making which the ad¬ 
vanced amateur encounters as soon as 
he sets out to produce a serious film. 
By “serious” we mean a continuity pro¬ 
duction, differing from the usual family 
or home movie film. Tempo then be¬ 
comes something to consider seriously, 
because it has to do with the over-all 
effectiveness of your picture. We often 
see pictures based on interesting subject 
matter or narratives, but they fail to 
“click” on the screen; they move too 
slowly; take two reels to tell what easily 
could have been told with one; and in 
the main they suffer because the pace 
of the action is not controlled for the 
best visual effect. 

In the abstract, cinematic tempo is 
founded on a combination of two fac¬ 
tors: the actual dynamic content of a 
scene, and the length of time that a 
scene is on the screen. Control these and 
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you control tempo, also film quality. 

In the concrete, tempo depends upon 
a combination of three familiar and 
tangible things: first, but by no means 
of greatest importance, the actual rate 
at which the object photographed 
moves; second, its proximity to the 
camera; and. third, the angle at which 
it moves in relation to the camera. 

By varying the combination of these 
three factors, we can accelerate or re¬ 
tard tempo of almost any photographed 
movement. 

The most elementary application of 
tempo in motion picture construction is 
something that everyone who has gotten 
past the kindergarten stage of movie 
making should know. It is that any 
moving object appears to move faster 
in proportion, the closer the camera is 
to it when it’s photographed. 

There’s an easy way to prove this by 
taking your camera and going out and 
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photographing two different scenes, 
then, studying the results on your movie 
screen. First make an extreme long shot 
of some familiar moving object you 
know is moving at a high rate of speed. 
Then make an extreme closeup of some 
object that is moving slowly. A sug¬ 
gestion as to the most productive test 
subject would be railroad trains; 
they’re probably available in your lo¬ 
cality after a short drive, and you can 
be pretty sure of finding both fast and 
slow trains necessary for the suggested 
test. 

First make your long shot—a really 
long shot—of an express passenger 
train, with your camera so far back 
that you not only show the whole train 
but give it sufficient room in the frame 
that it will require several feet of film 
to record it passing through the scene. 

Then drive to the railroad yards and 
shoot your extreme closeup of a switch 












New Eastman Kodak Brownie Movie Projector 



New inexpensive 8mm projector announced by Kodak. 


engine slowly clanking past—a shot 
where the engine fills the screen. 

After the film is processed, screen the 
two scenes and compare them. You will 
find that the express train, which you 
photographed while it was travelling 
upwards of 60 miles an hour, appears 
to be moving rather slowly. The switch 
engine, on the other hand, crawling 
along at perhaps ten or fifteen miles 
per hour, will appear to be travelling 
much faster. This experiment will dem¬ 
onstrate how placement of the camera 
can affect the rate of movement of a 
subject on the screen, regardless of its 
actual rate of travel as it was filmed. 
It will demonstrate how, by placing 
your camera properly with relation to 
the moving subject, you can step up or 
slow down the pace of the action in a 
scene, depending upon the dramatic ef¬ 
fect you wish to achieve. 

After this demonstration, and you 
still are experimentally-minded, make a 
few additional shots to determine what 
effect camera angles have on tempo. 
Shoot the test subject—one which you 
know will be moving at a relatively con¬ 
stant speed throughout all test takes— 
the express train would be ideal—or use 
an automobile. Shoot long shots, medi¬ 
um shots and closeups of the moving 
subject as it travels: 1) directly across 
the frame, 2) diagonally toward the 
camera, and 3) directly into the camera. 

In the first series of tests, you will 
discover that long shots invariably give 
the impression of slowest movement, 
while action in closeups appears to be 
the fastest. 

In the second series you will find 
that the shots showing movement di¬ 
rectly across the screen and the extreme 
closeup of the object moving directly 
toward the camera give the illusion of 
fastest movement, while all other angles 
produce the illusion of progressively 
slower tempo. 

By studying all of these shots on the 
screen, it will be seen that the apparent 
speed of any movement will appear to 
increase as the footage of the scene— 
that is, the length of time it is on the 
screen—decreases. 

As a result of these tests, it will be 
seen that we have three basic rules to 
follow for making any movement on the 
screen appear in rapid tempo: first, 
show it in closeup; second, show it 
from a dynamic camera angle—one that 
accentuates its movements within the 
frame; and third, keep duration of the 
action on the screen short. 

Once the cine cameraist understands 
these basic rules, he can put them to 
work to his advantage when filming 
any type action. For example, suppose 
you wish to contrast the movement of 
one man who is walking along calmly, 
with that of another who is running 
(Continued on Page 539) 


The Brownie Movie Projector, a 
new inexpensive 8mm projector for 
home movies, was unveiled last month 
by the Eastman Kodak Company. The 
new projector is designed to provide 
high-quality projected images and to 
feature maximum simplicity of oper¬ 
ation. 

The new Brownie features a new type 
of “floating-power” control. A single 
knob can be positioned for either for¬ 
ward projection, “stills,” reverse pro¬ 
jection, or motor rewind. Designed as 
an ideal team mate for the Brownie 
8mm Movie Camera, the projector is 
said to be the world’s easiest projector 
to use. 

The Brownie has a nylon carrying 
handle on top and is fitted with a re¬ 
movable cover on one side which is 
held by two simple spring catches. The 
cover can be snapped on, or lifted off, 
in a second. 

To simplify threading, an easily fol¬ 
lowed film path is printed on the plate 
behind the sprockets. Sprockets are in¬ 
directly illuminated so that the pro¬ 
jector can be threaded in the dark. In 
threading, it is not necessary to engage 
the film with a pull-down claw behind 
the film gate. 

Focusing is controlled by a finger-tip 
focusing lever. A self-locking tilting 
knob permits quick and positive screen 
centering. A power fan with adequate 
ventilating louvers assures cool projec¬ 
tion. An important feature are oil-im¬ 
pregnated nylon gears which are lubri¬ 
cated for life. It is not necessary to oil 
this projector at any time. 


The Brownie is expected to begin 
reaching dealers’ shelves in time for 
Christmas. However, it is possible that 
supplies may be insufficient, at first, to 
meet demand. To meet such emergency, 
the company has also announced a 
“Brownie Gift Certificate” plan. This 
will enable dealers to supply Brownie 
Gift Certificates for Christmas-giving 
and providing for delivery of Brownie 
projectors after Christmas. 

The Brownie Movie Projector is 
priced at $62.50 and sells complete with 
a 30" wide projection screen for $67. 


Tips On Christmas 

Movie Making 

planning to make Christmas movies 
this year? There are dozens of helpful 
ideas for you in “Tips On Christmas 
Movie Making,” latest of the famous 
“Tips” booklets published by Bell & 
Howell Company. Copies may be had 
at most photographic dealers. The cost? 
A mere nickle! 

All kinds of things happen at Christ¬ 
mas time, and you’ll want to record on 
film what goes on at your house. A little 
planning now will assure you of a lot 
of enjoyment later. First make a list of 
special events to take place and check 
those you will want to film. Many scenes 
can be done before Christmas and will 
furnish the background for your Christ¬ 
mas morning shots around the tree. 

Whether you shoot in color or black- 
and-white, you’ll need extra indoor 
lighting. “Tips” describes the best 
methods to use. 
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★ ★★★★★★★★★ 

ALLIGATOR CLAMP 
WITH BARN DOOR 



Hangs from a nail on the wall. 

'At Clamps to a chair, door, top of set 
or stand. 

it Sets on floor as a foot light. 
it Adaptable to almost everywhere. 

^ Barn door, swivels 360°. 

★ For R2 - R40 or Par 38 Bulbs 

Price — $15.00 

Clamp without barn door wired 

with plug and switch — Price—$5.00 

Clamp only Price—$2.75 

Above unit excellent for use with 
“COLORTRANS” 

SCHOEN & CROWE 

403 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 

Circle 5-4691 

¥***¥¥¥¥** 


THEATER QUALITY 
16mm SOUND 

The finest equipment plus top 
technical skill gives you the 
brilliant, tone-true track that 
will result in wider distribution 
and more bookings for your 
picture. Let us prove Telefilm 
recording can benefit you. 

JVrite for Information 

Dept. A-11 

TELEFILM, INC. 

6039 Hollywood Blvd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 


GEORGE STEVENS * 

maked a pitch 

From Lerpae to Jackman to Chance 

Reprinted from The Hollywood Reporter 22nd Annual Issue 


B ack in 1928 when I was working on 
a camera, rather than trying to 
worry performances out of players, my 
director and particular hero was Fred 
Jackman. 

In those days Fred was known as the 
best trick photographer in the business. 
Some of his greatest work was on the 
Mack Sennett comedies, which abound¬ 
ed with camera tricks, chases and illu¬ 
sions. His work in these paved the way 
for many things that are now common. 

Another of his notable contributions 
•was the trick camera work in “The Lost 
World.” He was the star of that picture. 
Later, his artistry cropped up again in 
the beautiful imagery of “Noah’s Ark.” 
Much of the trick photography in those 
days was done right in the cameras, 
with cut-outs, special effects, etc. Today 
optical printing is a big and important 
part of any studio—its own department. 

After producing and directing for 
many years, Fred returned to his first 
love, which was trick photography, and 
I nearly became one of his disciples. 

My interest in optical printing stems 
from my own pet theory that in the 
motion picture there is nothing more 
important than the relationship of im¬ 
ages. Skillful optical work allows related 
images to be shown on the same picture 
frame. It permits a flow, a unity and 
furnishes a framework for the weaving 
of a story. 

Hollywood has a number of brilliant 
optical men. If they haven’t saved many 
a movie, they’ve at least helped save 
them. They are perhaps the industry’s 
least appreciated and most unsung 
heroes. 

Just as most players have their favor¬ 
ite cameramen, I have my favorite op¬ 
tical man. He is Paul Lerpae, of Para¬ 
mount. 

Paul was responsible for much of the 
visual imagery in “A Place in the Sun,” 
and he has done some extraordinary 
work for me in Technicolor on “Shane,” 
starring Alan Ladd, Jean Arthur and 
Van Heflin. Paul so far has been able 
to do anything for me that I have asked 
of him. He has met every challenge in 
the book. 

When working on a film, I like to 
think in lucid, free-wheeling terms. Paul 
makes that possible. When a scene 
“stops” on me, and I don’t want it to 


* Noted director and former cinematographer 

and ASC member. 


stop, I call in Paul. He puts into it just 
the movement necessary to keep things 
going. 

If we have only six feet of film where 
we need nine, Paul arrives with his 
magic. He prints three feet forward, 
then three feet backward; juggles, snips, 
works a bit of his art, and all of a 
sudden we have our nine feet. 

He puts people into scenes in which 
they were never originally shot, and re¬ 
moves others from scenes where we de¬ 
cided, belatedly, we didn’t want them 
after all. Paul Lerpae can do anything 
any Monday-morning-quarterback-direc¬ 
tor asks of him. I know. He’s done it for 
this one. 

During the shooting of “Shane,” we 
did a killing scene which called for half¬ 
dark, eerie lighting. We shot it on a 
stormy day, and were getting just the 
effect we wanted when, all of a sudden, 
the sun came out. At first we stopped 
shooting, but knowing that Lerpae 
would save the day somehow, we rolled 
again, although the sun came out inter¬ 
mittently. I was right about Lerpae. 
Studying the footage, he ran it to the 
point where the sun came out. Then he 
back-printed it to where it was shadowy 
again. At this point we could cut to a 
close-up shot in shadows, so it would 
match up. 

Lerpae gave us a beautiful effect at 
the close of the picture—a visionary 
thing where Shane rides off into the 
mountains at the finish and appears, 
through optical printing, to be in the 
thoughts of the little boy, Brandon de 
Wilde. It’s all Lerpae, and a couple of 
yards wide. 

Trick photography and optical print¬ 
ing, and the good men who do it, repre¬ 
sent one of the most unsung and impor¬ 
tant aspects of the facilities that make 
our movies superior. And, in spite of 
the title play on the old baseball phrase, 
when these men take over a job there 
is nothing left to Chance. 


Registration of nearly 900 members 
and guests during the SMPTE’s 72nd 
Semi-Annual Convention in Washington 
in October, surpassed attendance records 
of all previous conventions. Seventeen 
sessions were held and a total of 94 
technical papers and reports were pre¬ 
sented covering latest advances in vir¬ 
tually every field of motion picture and 
television engineering. 
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TEMPO 

(Continued from Page 537) 

excitedly. The first man would be pho¬ 
tographed at a distance in a series of 
long shots, and from angles that would 
minimize his apparent motion within 
the frame. The second man would be 
filmed in closer shots and from angles 
that would tend to emphasize his move¬ 
ment. Also, the shots of the first man 
would be lengthier, while those of the 
latter would be of short duration. 

Now, if the desire is to build up the 
contrast between these two extreme 
tempos of action, this can be accom¬ 
plished by intercutting the scenes— 
switching from one subject to the other, 
alternately. To build up the tempo of 
the running man’s scenes, the proper 
way would be to begin with moderately 
distant shots, of fairly long footage, and 
then with each succeeding cut, use 
closer shots of shorter screen duration 
—until perhaps when the man arrived 
at his goal you would climax the tempo 
build-up with just the shortest of 
“flash” cuts, only a few frames in 
length, of the man’s face as he rushes 
directly into the camera and ending 
with his face in a big, screen-filling 
closeup. 

In contrasting these movements, the 
runner can be made to appear pursuing 
the walking man, or to be dashing away 
from him. This, of course, would be 
simply a matter of keeping their re¬ 
spective directions of movement on the 
screen continuous. If one is to pursue 
the other, both should move across the 
screen in the same direction; if they 
are to appear moving oppositely, they 
should be so filmed and edited accord¬ 
ingly. 

Another point worth remembering in 
connection with tempo is that much of 
the power of the cinema lies in sug¬ 
gestion. It isn’t necessary to show every¬ 
thing as long as the action is suggested 
or implied. 

For instance, where it is desired to 
show a person entering a room and 
crossing over to talk to someone on the 
other side, it is unnecessary to waste a 
lot of film showing the complete action. 
After making a shot of him coming 
through the door, cut immediately to a 
shot of the second person greeting him. 
That’s all that is necessary. You save 
film and at the same time the tempo of 
the scene is stepped up. 

Similarly, attention to suggestion and 
tempo can bridge gaps in continuity. 
Suppose we wish to show a person trav¬ 
elling from Hollywood to New York. 
The trip itself isn’t important; no im¬ 
portant action is to take place during 
the trip; all we need to show or imply 
is that the man starts out and arrives 
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* CAMART BLIMP for ARRIFLEX 35mm CAMERA 


Geared follow focus control. 
Reflex viewing through the 
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problem. 110 volt 60 
cycle single phase sync 
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★ CAMART 
BABY DOLL 


* CAMART CAMERA DOLLY 

Professional motion picture or TV camera dolly 
Two seats for operator and assistant. Geared lif 
for smooth operation of boom arm from 26" t< 
seven feet. 30" width wil go through standar< 
door. Weight 350 pounds. Easily transported. 


★ OPTICAL FX UNIT and PRISMS 


For 16mm, 35mm, and TV cam¬ 
eras. Will reproduce multiple 
images in rotation. Excellent 
for TV, animation, or film 
commercials. 


CAMART TRIPOD 


★ 


Lightweight friction head 
tripod for semi-professional 
16-35mm cameras. Smooth, 
well-balanced pan and tilt 
action. Rigid leg locks. 


New advanced glide steering. Plat 
form for assistant and accessories 
Adjustable swivel seat. Rigid clamp 
for tripod legs. For tripod, bab^ 
tripod, and hi-hats. Size 35 x M 
inches, it comes apart. 


MOTION PICTURE AND TV PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


1845 BROADWAY 

NFW YORK N Y. 


Phone: Circle 6-0930 
Cable Address CAMERAMART 


























PRODUCTION- 

EQUIPMENT 

MAURER 16mm camera, latest model, 2 
mags, 2 motors, 3 lenses, tripod....$4,450.00 
EYEMO Q, 2 mags, motor, 3 lenses, tripod, 

case, excellent.$1,195.00 

CINE-SPECIAL II f 1.4 Ektar, reflex magni¬ 
fier, side viewfinder, exceptionally fine. 

$995.00 

MAURER film phono, recond, at factory. 

$1,595.00 

AURICON RT-70 recorder, amplifier. 

$425.00 

OPTICAL 35mm Recorder, 1000' magazine, 
sync motor, va galvo, amplifier, fully re¬ 
conditioned by original manufacturer, fine 
production, outfit, price on request. 

AMPRO 16mm Arc projector, 12" speaker 

$895.00 

DUPLEX 35-16mm optical reduction printer 

$595.00 

BRIDGAMATIC model 216B processing 

machine . $2,345.00 

STI NEMAN developing system, 3 tanks, 

drying rack, case, new .$89.50 

BOH DIPLOMAT projector, case.$129.50 

BCrH FILMOSOUND projector, 12" speaker 

$395.00 

VICTOR 1600' silent projector.$69.50 

VICTOR Lightweight sound projector. 

$275.00 

ZOOMAR 16mm lens, like new.$895.00 

BARDWELL-McAlister 750 boomlite 125.00 
PRESTO K-8 disc recorder, like new 225.00 

BRUSH SOUNDMIRROR i/ 4 " tape recorder 

$125.00 

MICRO 16mm hot splicer, new.$75.00 

E-K wide angle converter for 1.4 Ektar. 

$69.50 

ALL COLORTRAN LIGHTING UNITS 
AVAILABLE 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 Broadway, near 60th Street 
New York 23, N.Y. Circle 6-0930 
Cable Address: Cameraman 


AKELEY CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT C0RP. 

175 Varlck Street 
New York 14, New York 
— Established 1914 — 

Designers and manufacturers of silent 
and sound motion picture cameras 
with 225 ° shutter opening, ( 288 ° 
shutter opening for television use), 
gyro tripods and precision instruments. 
Complete engineering and machine 
shop facilities for experimental work, 
model and production runs. 

INQUIRIES INVITED 


Develop Your Own Films 

with BRIDGAMATIC-^ pays for itself! 

A true one-man lab — anyone can run it! Self 
contained automatic processors, 16mm or 16/35mm 
machines for TV Stations, Small Labs, Producers, 
Microfilmers. Reversal and Color models available, 
standard or custom built. Prices start at $1095. 

Write for Illustrated Brochure 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. Dept, f 

602 W. 52nd St., New York 19, Cable: SOSOUND 


at his destination. A typical treatment 
would be to show the man closing his 
suitcase after packing it and starting 
for the door, followed by quick shots 
of him buying his plane ticket, passing 
through the airport gate, as the camera 
swings to the sign indicating the plane’s 
destination. Here we make a lap-dis¬ 
solve or, better perhaps, a fade-out fol¬ 
lowed by a fadein of the New York 
skyline, (we use a stock shot for this, 
or shoot a still of the scene in our 
titler) then cut to the man unpacking 


frame. We keep these areas bright with 
lighting or light-colored props. We are 
currently using a large percentage of 
light from ceiling or pipe fixtures which 
correspond with the position of lights 
in most TV studios. This, we tell our¬ 
selves, will make less noticeable the 
switch from live to film. It also helps 
keep the floor clear for the many camera 
movements called for in most TV spot 
scripts. 

For exteriors, we like a slightly over¬ 
cast day, unless the sky is important to 
the scene. We use reflectors, and, where 
possible, booster lights to diminish the 
ratio between sunlight and shadow. In 
many cases, we will use the sun as our 
backlight and reflectors or boosters as 
our key and fill. Outdoors or in, we 
virtually never use diffusion devices of 


his bag in his (New York) hotel room. 
Thus in five short scenes, we have pic¬ 
tured the man crossing the continent— 
five scenes which all could have been 
filmed in Hollywood where the journey 
started (or any other place). 

And speaking of Hollywood, the 
pictures that are made there all are 
pretty good examples of the application 
of tempo, both in the photography and 
the cutting. Study them, for no other 
medium demonstrates so easily how 
tempo puts the “move” in movies. 


any sort. TV does its own diffusion all 
too well. 

Backgrounds are tremendously im¬ 
portant. We are constantly trying to out¬ 
wit what engineers refer to as “hori¬ 
zontal smear,” an evil resulting from the 
scanning direction of television systems. 
We have found that a preponderance of 
vertical lines reduces this smear effect 
considerably and that any pattern is 
better than none. One of our favorite 
“cookies” for small objects, is a wire 
refrigerator rack. Window patterns are 
also very successful. 

Essentially, the TV photographer is 
up against somewhat the same problems 
as his newspaper or publication counter¬ 
part. Both have their pictures finally 
presented by means of an intervening 
mechanical step. The TV mosiac is not 



VIDEO FILMS, Detroit, designed this editing table especially for its own use in cutting TV 
advertising films. Features include magnetic film clips, leader film supply (6 kinds) available 
through slots in table, viewing glass, sound reader with speaker, and electrically-heated film 
splicer in pull-out drawer. 


TECHNIQUE FOR TV COMMERCIALS 

(Continued from Page 533) 
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unlike the photo-engraver’s screen and 
photographers do best when they move 
in as close as possible and when they 
do not attempt to record an abundance 
of detail. 

In shooting, we have to remember we 
have two different audiences: the client 
and/or agency people who usually view 
the spot on a projection screen and the 
home viewer who sees the same picture 
with a considerable portion of the frame 
cropped by transmission and reception. 
We try to fill these marginal areas with 
pleasant but unimportant picture matter. 

We contract with United Sound Sys¬ 
tems in Detroit for all our sound work 
in this area. We record all voice-over 
spots before shooting. This gives us an 
exact frame count for each scene, es¬ 
sential for animation and semi-anima¬ 
tion, helpful on straight photography 
particularly where closely-cued move¬ 
ment is involved. Voice and sound 
effects are first mixed and recorded on 
tape then onto the track. We try to 
record above normal level; develop to a 
density as high as 2.5 so that the track 
area on the print can be as black as 
possible to minimize surface noise that 
sometimes results from rough handling 
of the prints at the stations. 

Sync sound spots in the studio are 
recorded double system, directly on film 
in a separate recorder and also on pro¬ 
tection tape. We have had good luck 
with an Ampex tape recorder with syn¬ 
chronous motor on location. In such a 
case, we will use clapboards at the be¬ 
ginning and end of a scene to determine 
later the exact amount of “creep.” This 
is rarely over 4 frames in 40 feet, and 
in the average spot, sync sound se¬ 
quences are broken up by cuts and 
voice-over inserts and rarely run over 
12 feet. 

Recently, we have broken away from 
the taboo of the visible microphone. In 
our “sitting at the desk 46 spots, we use 
a table microphone in the scene for two 
reasons. The TV audience is thoroughly 
accustomed to seeing microphones in 
newscasts, panel shows and many other 
programs. It is no shock. Secondly, the 
additional voice “presence” gained is 
particularly important in an intimate 
medium like television and the conse¬ 
quent decrease in room noise, particu¬ 
larly on locations, is another step toward 
technically perfect recording. When you 
consider that approximately 90 percent 
of the stations use 16mm projectors, the 
sound mechanisms of which may leave 
something to be desired, anything that 
can be done to give prints the best 
possible sound quality and the highest 
allowable level heavily outweighs artistic 
considerations. 

In the field of animation, for which 
there is a growing demand, we are now 
working with an animation technique 
that calls for very few cels, a number of 




For Instant Movability 

and Advanced Design 


"HYDROLLY” 

(TV or CAMERA DOLLY) 


Hydraulic lift type for fast 
upward and downward 
motion of TV and Motion 
Picture cameras. Light - 
weight — sturdy — easily 
transported in a station 
wagon. Fits through a 28" 
door. Adjustable leveling 
head. In-line wheels for 
track use. Steering wheel 
and floor locks. 


PRECISION-ACCURATE "SYNCHRONIZER’’ 



16mm or 35mm 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


Any combination of sprockets assembled to 
your specifications. Sturdy cast aluminum 
construction. Foot linear type, with frame 
divisions engraved on sprockets. Contact 
rollers adjusted individually for positive 
film contact. Fast finger-tip roller release, 
sprocket shaft slip lock, complete with 
footage counter. 


VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR with TACHOMETER 


for Cine Special or Maurer Cameras 

115V. Universal Motor—AC-DC 
Variable Speed 8-64 Frames 
Separate Base for Cine Special 
Adapter for Maurer Camera 

INTERCHANGEABLE MOTORS: 

12 Volt DC variable Speed 8-64 Frames. 

115 Volt AC 60 Cycle, Synchronous Motor, Single Phase 

Animation Motors: Cine Special, Maurer, B isf H, Mitchell. 
Motors for Bolex and Filmo Cameras. Time Lapse Equipment. 

• Lens Coating • “T” Stop Calibration 

• Designing and Manufacturing 

lens mountings and camera equipment for 
16mm and 35mm cameras. 

• Bausch fir Lomb “Baltar” Lenses 
and others for Motion Picture and TV 
Cameras. 

• Rentals — Sales — Repairs: 

Mitchell, Eyemo, Bell fir Howell, Wall, 
Cine Special Cameras. 

Write for information and prices 



NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


209 WEST 48th ST. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Attention! 
BOLEX H16 
OWN E RS 

To One of the 
World's Finest 
Cameras, You 
May Now Add 
A VARIABLE 
SHUTTER UNIT 

• Full range from open to closed at any 
camera speed. 

• 3 convenient intermediate stops, % open, 
V 2 open and V 4 open, enable you to expose 
from 1/18 sec. at true 8 f.p.s. at open to 
1 /560 sec. at 1/4 open at true 64 f.p.s. 

• Make complete transition lap dissolves any¬ 
time. 

• Fade-ins and fade-outs at your fingertips. 

• Neutral density filters no longer needed 
when filming outdoors with fast film. 

• Audible warning sound when shutter in 
closed position when filming forward or 
hand-cranking either way. 

• Avail yourself of the many other ad¬ 
vantages obtainable only with a controlled 
variable shutter speed. 

• Give your next movies that sparkling 
professional touch. 

PRICES (within U.S.) 

Cameras with inside frame counter....$ 99.60 

Cameras with outside frame counter..?! 09.80 

Price includes camera transportation back to 
you, insurance coverage, 
and one year guarantee. 

(Local and state taxes 
where applicable, extra) 

Send for free detailed 
informative booklet , 

“Variable Shutter Units 
for Bolex H16” 

TULLIO 
PELLEGRINI 

1545 Lombard Street 
San Francisco 23, Calif. 
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paper cut-outs and a vast amount of 
patience on the part of the operator. 
Whereas there is no saving in camera 
time over full animation because it’s 
still a single-frame method, there is a 
tremendous saving in artwork. The eight 
spots we’ve completed that use this 
technique may lack fluidity, but they 
are a great step up from their predeces¬ 
sor, the spot made with static artwork 
and the zooming camera. This cut-out 
technique may well give full animation 
a real run for its money in the TV spot 
field. 

Our editing is handled in a relatively 
standard manner, except for the omis¬ 
sion of the workprint. Our editing desks 
are specially designed for short lengths. 
Many of the features of these desks, such 
as magnetic film clips and the surface 
slot with a constantly available supply 
of different leaders, are, as far as we 
know* original with Video Films. They 
do not make the difference between good 
spots and bad, but they do make handl¬ 
ing our short epics a little easier. 

Final printing and processing is done 
for us in New York by Precision Film 
Laboratories. Since we achieve our de¬ 
sired contrast ratio through lighting and 
exposure of the original film, we do not 
ask the lab to depart from its normal 
procedures. Our 35mm footage is pro¬ 
cessed by either DeLuxe in New York 
or General Film in Detroit. 

Looking ahead, we believe the future 
holds many challenges, the greatest of 
which is the nightmare of shooting for 
color TV. We have made eight 60-sec¬ 
ond spots in color for a client who wants 


to have a backlog of spots when color 
TV goes commercial. We know, how¬ 
ever, that there will be much for us to 
learn in the meanwhile. We suspect that 
very soft colors and very soft contrasts 
will be required on the release print be¬ 
cause they will be strengthened by TV 
until they look somewhat like today’s 
Kodachrome on the home screen. The 
present CBS mechanical system, for in¬ 
stance, overemphasizes reds to a con¬ 
siderable degree. Correct backgrounds, 
lighting and processing are going to be 
even more important than in black-&- 
white TV. Disregarding the dangers of 
improper station panel settings which 
might easily turn golden butter a bilious 
blue-green, Video Films fears most the 
future client, who may remark after a 
closed circuit screening, “But my pro¬ 
duct isn’t quite that color!” 

In conclusion, it is evident that we 
have had to work and may always have 
to work without much of the fine tech¬ 
nical equipment available to the major 
Hollywood producer. We will always 
have to race against the inflexible, quick 
deadline, which means high shooting 
ratios for self-protection, bypassing 
certain standard procedures, and much 
improvisation. Despite this, TV film 
methods bear watching. The days of the 
unlimited budget for even the biggest 
feature producer are waning. Many of 
the time and money-saving short cuts 
our industry has had to employ may 
prove helpful in lowering the costs of 
the bigger pictures. 

Conversely, the products of our trade 
are being compared by the client and 


Versatile Towmotor Serves Film Producers 


16 mm Reduced to 8 mm 
8 mm Enlarged to 16 mm 

16 mm Duplicates 
8 mm Duplicates 

Color and Black and White 

35 mm slide duplicates 
and film strip service 


GEO. W. COLBURN 
1 RBfj LABORATORY, INC. 

on mv K 

164 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


PREPARE NOW FOR JOBS IN 

TELEVISION FILMS 

One of America's top 
schools offers concentrated 
courses in TV commercial 
film making. Fully equipped 
shooting stage. Eves. Easy 
terms. Write or phone Dept. 
A. Also courses for Amateur 
Movie Makers. 

STerling 3-9444 
29 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


Proof that profitable uses for Tow- 
motor fork lift trucks are not limited to 
industrial plants is emphasized by oper¬ 
ations at Alexander Film Company, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Day-in and 
day-out, this busy movie making organ¬ 
ization keeps a Towmotor equally busy 
at dozens of varied jobs. 

As illustrated, using Towmotor as a 
camera dolly facilitates high-angle shots 
and the taking of pictures going up or 
down. In the moving of scenery and 
equipment from set to set, the fork lift 
truck’s speed and ease of maneuver¬ 
ability has proved highly advantageous 
for the Colorado studio. Other typical 
Towmotor motion picture production 
applications include raising and posi¬ 
tioning heavy lights; stretching wire 
and rope wherever needed; all high rig¬ 
ging shots; loading and unloading 
heavy equipment; jacking-up cars in a 
hurry; and moving hard-to-handle flats 
on location. In between such handling 
tasks, the Towmotor serves as a scaffold 
for both painters and carpenters, and 



Fork lift camera dolly. 


replaces ladders for safer general stage 
maintenance work. 
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MEfeKY CHRISTMAS and HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO OUP MANY CUSTOMERS 
AND FfelENDS 

THROUGHOUT THE WOPLD 


LEN H. ROOS, A.S.C., F.R.P.S. 

President and Technical Director 


SYLVIA M. ROOS 

Sec reta ry -Trea s u re r 



KIN EVOX 

SYNCHRONOUS MAGNETIC RECORDERS 

“In Use Throughout The World” 




KINEVOX BUILDING 

116 SO. HOLLYWOOD WAY 

L 


E V O X 


BURBANK 

CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED 

TELEPHONE: ROckwell 9-3291 New York - - - Mexico City - - - Rome - - - Bombay CABLE ADDRESS: KINEVOX, BURBANK 


the viewer, consciously or subconscious¬ 
ly, to what they have seen on the big 
theatre screen. The eager amateur shut- 
terbug, once “good enough for TV” has 
been generally displaced by the veteran 
photographer. It is high time that other 
members of the motion picture profes¬ 
sion take their proper places in the 
making of TV film spots. 

It is no longer excusable that import¬ 
ant production planning be the province 
of recently promoted ad agency copy¬ 
writers or the client’s wife. Agency and 
client representatives are invaluable in 
the initial, overall strategy of a TV spot, 
but the execution of their thinking 
should be the responsibility of the pro¬ 
ducer, who should draw upon and utilize 
the techniques and skills of Hollywood. 
The Californians, in turn, need no long¬ 
er belittle the TV spot. It is a distillation 
of much that is visually exciting in 
motion pictures and it is crystalizing 
into a surprisingly exact science, if not 
an art form. Furthermore, the TV spot, 
eight seconds or eighty, has solidified 
economically to a point where we can 
say with assurance that it is very defi¬ 
nitely here to stay. 


A truly remarkable improvement to 
the presentation of any silent film is 
achieved by the addition of music. 


We Sell 
We Kent 
We Service^ 

A complete line of 35mm — 
16mm Mitchell, Bell & Howell, 
Maurer and Arriflex cameras 


CAMERAS 

MOVIOLAS 

DOLLIES 


TV GROUND GLASS ... 

for Mitchell Standard, N. C., Bell & Howell 
35mm cameras. Shows TV alignment. 
Outlines active receiving area and 
Academy (sound) aperture. 


Griswold 

HOT SPLICERS! . . . $65. 

Your Griswold Splicer, Models R2 and R3, 
converted to hot splicer.$40. 


Expert factory repairs. We mount lenses. 



Always remember this ... 

... if you are an advertiser with equipment or services to sell the motion picture 
industry: 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER reaches every motion picture production center 
throughout the world. 
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USC’s Dept, of Cinema uses Stancil-Hoffman S-5 

Herb Farmer (left), Director of the University of Southern California 
A-V Service, and Dan Wiegand, Engineering Supervisor of USC’s Dept, 
of Cinema, prepare S-5 Magnetic Film Recorder for a dubbing session. 
“We use Stancil-Hoffman recording equipment because of its great 
versatility, better performance and economy,” says Mr. Farmer. 

HOW YOU SAVE WITH THE S-5 RECORDER: 


? Lower investment cost-complete record- ^ Functional design and precise engineer- 

• ing system now within your budget. ing reduces operating costs and mainte¬ 

nance. 

O Versatile-single/three phase, battery m positive synchronization; edit foot by foot 

" operation, 17.5/35 and 16 MM; in carry- or sprocket hole by sprocket hole; inter- 

ing cases or for rack mounting. locked push button controls, 

write for further information to: 


1016 N. Highland 

Hollywood 38, 
California 



New York Toronto 

Chicago Honolulu 


Hillside 7461 

Cable Address: 
STANHOFF 


COMPLETE RECORDING SYSTEMS FROM MICROPHONE TO RELEASE PRINT 


C. ROSS 

FOR 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Inkie and Arc Lamps including Required Accessories 
Generators—Cables—Boards—Boxes 

• 

Raby Camera Crane—Dollies—Blimps—Geared Heads 

GRIP EQUIPMENT 

FOR LOCATION AND STUDIO 
Parallels—Steps—Platform Ladders 
Century Stands—Reflectors—Flags—Scrims 

• 

SOLE EASTERN MOLE-RICHARDSON CO. DISTRIBUTOR 

RENTALS • SALES • SERVICE 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc. 

333 WEST 52nd STREET 

NEW YORK 19, N.Y. Circle 6-5470-1 


CINE CAMERAISTS EASE 
WAY FOR PROFESSIONALS 

(Continued from Page 530) 

tographer, who understands a camera¬ 
man’s problems and knows photography, 
can render enthusiastic service to those 
associated in an art which he himself 
values greatly. Invariably he takes un¬ 
usual interest in the foreign camera¬ 
man’s array of equipment, and is glad 
of the opportunity to talk photography 
with an expert who may be able to ad¬ 
vise him on his own cinematographic 
problems. 

Treat the amateur-cinematographer 
guide as your equal and your pal, and 
his services are yours for the asking. 
He will see that the many complex social 
problems are solved for you through his 
sympathetic handling. 

Unlike in the United States, where 
almost every second person is an ama¬ 
teur movie maker, in India the hobby 
is still confined to a relatively small 
number of people among the well-to-do 
classes, the reason being that equipment 
and film stock are not plentiful, and 
what is available in the shops is sold at 
very high prices. It will probably sur¬ 
prise the reader to know that in the 
whole of India, there are probably only 
about 2,000 amateur cine cameras and 
less than 1,000 sub-standard film pro¬ 
jectors in circulation. 

Again, on this matter of getting movie 
shots of natives and native life, I wish 
to re-emphasize how local assistance can 
greatly aid the cinematographer, be he 
amateur or professional. He must learn 
to understand and handle the people 
whose customs admittedly are different 
than his. Properly approached, natives, 


Film Explains Recording 

A new full-color sound film entitled 
“You Are The Producer,” explains how 
educators, industrial training, sales and 
promotion specialists, and amateur 
home movie makers can now record 
their own commentary or sound on 
16mm films at nominal expense and 
without laboratory processing. 

Just released by the Engineering 
Products Department of the RCA Victor 
Division, Radio Corporation of Ameri¬ 
ca, the 12-minute motion picture fea¬ 
tures RCA’s “400” magnetic recorder- 
projector, first machine to permit wide 
employemnt of magnetic recording on 
16mm films. 

An interesting dramatic sequence pre¬ 
sents all the unique features of the 
equipment which enable it to record 
on magnetic track, play back, erase, re¬ 
record, reproduce both optical and mag¬ 
netic track, operate at sound or silent 
speed, project top-quality pictures, and 
operate as a public address system. 
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women as well as men, gladly consent to 
appear in pictures for visitors. 

Not long ago I accompanied an Amer¬ 
ican friend on a tour of my home State. 
Travelling along a dusty road, my com¬ 
panion espied a village belle drawing 
water from a well. Her bright attire, the 
burnished brass vessel she held, and her 
own graceful form set against a back¬ 
ground of dull green foliage presented 
a pictorial composition which any mast¬ 
er artist would have loved to paint. And 
it was certainly a picture my companion 
wanted to capture on film. After she 
was assured of the good intentions of 
my friend she willing posed and with 
a smile performed the act of drawing 
water from the well as he trained his 
camera on her. 

On another occasion we encountered 
a group of bright-eyed college girls. 
They surrounded my cinematographer 
friend and cracked jokes as they watch¬ 
ed him set up his camera on a tripod. 
They would not let him shoot, however, 
until he answered their questions. They 
asked about Cecil B. deMille, Charlie 
Chaplin, Elizabeth Taylor and a host of 
others. There was much laughter, all the 
while their confidence was slowly being 
won. Finally they gladly enacted a se¬ 
quence for the photographer which, ad¬ 
mittedly he probably could not have 
accomplished working alone. 

Some of the most difficult subjects for 
the foreign cameraman to photograph, 
of course, are those of a religious or 
other nature occuring in areas from 
which the foreigner is usually excluded. 
Here, a native amateur cameraman can 
be of immeasurable assistance, as in 
the instance I’m about to describe. 

A colorful festival was taking place 
in a temple. The highlight was to be 
the planting of a giant wooden pillar by 
a 120-year-old elephant. Being a non- 
Hindu, the American cameraman could 
not be admitted to the temple to film 
the festival himself. Here a local amateur 
came to the rescue. Taking my friend’s 
Eyemo 35mm camera and exposure 
meter, and carefully noting his instruc¬ 
tions as to the kind of shots, camera 
angles, etc., he wanted, the amateur went 
into the temple and recorded the festival 
on film to my friend’s entire satisfaction. 
The amateur gained from the experi¬ 
ence, too, for he had used a professional 
motion picture camera for the first time 
and also had received some valuable 
photographic advice from the man for 
whom he performed the favor. 

In still another instance, an Ameri¬ 
can professional was able to secure some 
rare footage of a mass native war dance 
through the cooperation of another local 
amateur. This event was also performed 
within a Hindu temple. I could relate 
hundreds of other instances where local 
amateur movie enthusiasts have assisted 



"SELECTIVE PRINTING 
FOR EVERY SCENE” 

This is one of the essential depart¬ 
ments at Precision which doesn’t 
depend on automatic machinery. 
Only intelligence and skill can be 
depended on to select a timing value 
for the correct printing of essential 
elements. That’s what you get in a 
Precision timed print — a selective 
printing exposure for every scene. 


YOUR ASSURANCE OF 
BETTER 16 mm PRINTS 


15 Years Research and Spe¬ 
cialization in every phase of 
16mm processing, visual and 
aural. So organized and equip¬ 
ped that all Precision jobs are 
of the highest quality. 

Individual Attention is given 
each film, each reel, each scene, 
each frame — through every 
phase of the complex business of 
processing — assuring you of the 
very best results. 

Our Advanced Methods and 
our constant checking and adop¬ 
tion of up-to-the-minute tech¬ 
niques, plus new engineering 
principles and special machinery 



Precision Film Laboratories — a di¬ 
vision of J. A. Maurer , lnc. 9 has 14 
years of specialization in the 16mm 
field , consistently meets the latest de¬ 
mands for higher quality and speed. 


enable us to offer service un¬ 
equalled anywhere! 

Newest Facilities in the 16mm 
field are available to customers 
of Precision, including the most 
modern applications of elec¬ 
tronics, chemistry, physics, optics, 
sensitometry and densitometry- 
including exclusive Maurer- 
designed equipment—your guar¬ 
antee that only the best is yours 
at Precision! 


PRECISION 

FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 
21 West 46th St., 

New York 19, N.Y. 

JU 2-3970 
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MORE CONVENIENCE 
with LESS EFFORT 


■ Alt 400' Magazine for Cine Special 

Consider the convenience of having 400 
feet of film available for instant use, as well 
as the savings of time and effort formerly 
devoted to changing 100-foot film cham¬ 
bers, and you can readily see why the PAR 
400-foot magazine is a "must" for your 
Cine Special. 

The PAR 400-foot magazine is operated 
by the camera spring motor with a PAR 
spring take-up, or by an electric motor 
drive. It is reversible for backwinding, 
features a footage counter, and permits 
normal use of the 100-foot film chamber. 
Both daylight loading spools and film on 
cores of any size up to 400 feet can be 
used. The entire magazine is quickly and 
easily removed, and can be used with the 
PAR Reflex Finder Magnifier. 

Write for prices and complete information on 
equipping your Cine Special with a PAR 
400-foot magazine. 

PAR PRODUCTS CORP. 

926 N. Citrus Ave. Hollywood 38, Calif. 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PHODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y 
Tel: Circle 5-5640 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 



The Ready.-£(My is here! 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT! 

1001 Ready Sound-Film 
Editing Data: 

• Footage • Frame Count 

• Screen Time • 35mm and 
16mm equivalents. 

Plastic computer for 
every one in movies and 
TV, from script to screen. 

Ready-Eddy .$2.00 

Carrying Case ... .50 

Mailing cost ... .10 

WRITE or ask your dealer. 
READY-EDDY, Sandy Hook, Conn. 



American cine cameraists and profes¬ 
sional cinematographers to secure mo¬ 
tion pictures they could not have filmed 
themselves. 

I should like to leave this thought 
with American cinematographers, ama¬ 
teur or professional, planning to visit 
India to make pictures: the prospective 
visitor should first write in advance to 
his travel agents and ask them to put him 
in touch with some amateur cinematog¬ 
rapher with whom he can arrange to 
assist him during his visit. Not only 
can he be sure of a warm welcome on 


his arrival, but also that he will have a 
competent and friendly interpreter, 
guide, and collaborator. Such an aide 
can be the visiting cameraman’s guaran¬ 
tor to Indian society. He does not care 
for monetary reward, because his service 
invariably is selfless—although he might 
not be remiss to accepting as a me¬ 
mento films or odd pieces of equipment 
which he cannot get in this country. 

No cameraman visiting India who 
follows these suggestions need ever re¬ 
turn home minus the footage he ex¬ 
pected to get. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY IS IMPORTANT TO HITCHCOCK 

(Continued from Page 525) 


because of its quaint Old World quality 
and its architecture of medieval flavor. 
The story, really, could have been placed 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, New 
York, or any other city. It deals with a 
priest who has heard the confession of 
a murderer but who, due to the sanctity 
of The Confessional, is prevented from 
betraying the culprit even when the 
priest himself becomes suspect. 

The film was made jvith the sanction 
of the Church which enabled the com¬ 
pany to obtain interior shots never be¬ 
fore screened. There is one scene, for 
instance, in which Montgomery Clift as 
the young priest, is ordained. The cere¬ 
mony was actually staged in St. John’s 
Cathedral, with Clift as the only actor. 
All others in the scene are priests and 
other church dignitaries. Much of the 
action takes place in the priest’s Parish 
church and for this St. Severin’s was 
used, with the camera being moved into 
the rectory and elsewhere for day and 
night shots. This same adherence to 
realism carries throughout the picture. 

The City of Quebec, in fact, furnished 
“sets” which, had they been built at the 
studio, would have cost an estimated two 
million dollars. In addition to the scenes 
made in St. John’s Cathedral and St. 
Severin’s, many other churches were 
likewise photographed. So was the 
House of Parliament, the Court House 
and Court Rooms. The Chateau Front- 
enac, where the company headquartered, 
was shot from practically every angle 
and in many rooms. The main ballroom, 
dining room, kitchens, pantries, bed¬ 
rooms, corridors, lobby, and exteriors 
provided background for much of the 
story’s action. 

Not only were the buildings authentic 
as named, so, too, were the people. As 
a matter of fact, to further the factual 
quality there are only a few professional 
actors in the picture. Among these were 
Anne Baxter, Montgomerv Clift, Carl 
Malden. Roger Dann, Brian Ahern, 
Dolly Haas, and 0. A. Hassa, the latter 
an actor brought over from Germany for 


the role. All others in the film were the 
actual people they were supposed to 
portray. 

For instance, the manager of the 
Chateau Frontenac was portrayed by 
the real manager of the Chateau Front¬ 
enac. Chefs and waiters in that world- 
famed hotel are the same men you would 
see there today should you visit that 
hostelry. 

Indeed, one bit of action takes place 
in the Hotel’s kitchen and pantries with 
police running pell-mell through the 
rooms and a man being shot. 

“It just so happened that dinner was 
being prepared at the same time,” 
smiled Burks. “How the chefs managed 
I’m not sure. I do know, though, that 
from my point-of-view it was tough to 
control those white caps, coats, and 
aprons. They, as did everyone else in 
the film except the actors, wore their 
own clothes. And if they didn’t look 
elegant or dashing in Eddie Schmidt 
suits and Adrian gowns it was because 
they were wearing ordinary clothes, 
which made them resemble the men and 
women you meet on the street every 
day.” 

The police, incidentally, were also the 
real thing, as were the detectives. The 
Assistant Chief of Detectives enacted the 
role of a detective. The judge in the 
picture, while not a judge yet, is an 
attorney who has tried many cases in 
the room where the trial scenes were 
made. 

The absence of makeup added greatly 
to the over-all effect of naturalism, 
thinks Burks. Miss Baxter wore very 
little and the other actors, with the ex¬ 
ception of Clift, wore none. Clift had 
to wear it to hide his heavy blue-black 
beard which shaving twice daily could 
not conceal. 

The lack of makeup, while adding to 
the effect of the picture, presented a 
definite problem to Burks. For while a 
florid-complexioned man stood next to a 
pale-faced fellow, the two still had to 
be kept photographically in balance. 
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The weather added its own small 
problems, being of a sunny nature one 
minute and cloudy the next. 

In the courtroom where the trial 
scenes were held, large windows were 
utilized for general illumination with 
only a little supplementary light added. 
To offset the capriciousness of the sun 
and to correct the fluctuating light, 
Burks devised two sets of window filters 
of neutral density gelatins. When it was 
cloudy he used a light window filter to 
get the effect of sunny weather; when 
the sun came out he used a heavier filter. 
Throughout these scenes, people passed 
by outside, and the sky with its small, 
scurrying clouds was visible, greatly 
adding to the feeling of reality. 

Rain sequences were actually shot on 
rainy days and in the rain. For one 
sequence, there is a scene where a boy 
and girl on holiday are caught in a 
summer storm and have to run for 
cover. This was made at St. Tit de Cap, 
a picturesque spot about forty miles 
from Quebec. 

“We got the rain, the sudden summer 
storm we needed,” says Burks. “Only 
trouble was it poured so heavily we had 
to cease operations for about two hours 
until it abated.” 

One of the tougher scenes to light was 
a night scene with a block and a half 
of a Quebec street illuminated. This was 
accomplished by placing studio lights 
atop buildings and in doorways. It is 
the only scene in the picture where over¬ 
head lighting was used. 

Perhaps one of the greatest challenges 
to Burks’s ingenuity was filming the 
Ordaination scene in St. Patrick’s Ca¬ 
thedral. The company had only a six- 
man electrical crew, a six-man grip 
crew, and one camera crew. 

“In Hollywood we would have needed 
a 100-man electrical crew to take care 
of such a huge set,” observed Burks. 
“But somehow we managed with the 
crew we had. Sometimes one gets better 
results when working under handicaps. 
We had to get the work done in the best 
way we could, without embellishments. 
The result was lacking in that slick, 
polished look—exactly what we were 
striving for.” 

As to whether or not “I Confess” will 
start a trend toward a more natural 
treatment in films, Burks thinks it very 
well may. For Hitchcock, in his opinion, 
has a faculty for anticipating what the 
public wants and will react to. 

If such a trend does start, it is safe 
to say that the outstanding quality of 
Robert Burks’ cinematography in this 
picture may serve as a useful and wel¬ 
come guide for others to follow. 

According to Burks, Hitchcock’s atti¬ 
tude and his cooperation make possible 
a better photographic job. And Burks’ 
estimate has real merit, inasmuch as he 
(Continued on Page 549) 



NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 

FOR MOTION PICTURE & TV FILM PRODUCTION 




THE F & B POLICY 


It has been the continuing policy of the F&B 
organization to constantly scan the world markets in 
search of new products which will add to the techno¬ 
logical growth and development of our craft. 

In line with our policy, therefore, we take pride 
in presenting these new and tested items, especially 
selected to aid the film technician in his work. 


NEW ANGENIEUX RETROFOCUS 
EXTREME WIDE ANGLE LENS 
| 9.5mm f2.2 in 16mm "C" mount | 

Fabulous effects are now possible due to 
this new optical formula. Wonderful for loca¬ 
tions, small sets, inside vehicles, extreme 
depth and foreshortening effects. 

Extraordinary depth of field covers . . . 

7 ft. to infinity at f2.2 
4 ft. to infinity at f4 
2 ft. to infinity at f8 
1 ft. to infinity at f 16 
Other remarkable features include . . . 
*NO DISTORTION 

^EXCELLENT RESOLUTION 

^EXCELLENT FOCUS IMAGE QUALITY 
-EXCELLENT CONTRAST 

-ANTI-REFLECTION COATING 
Fits all 16mm "C" mount cameras. 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 
The counterpart lens for 35mm Mitchell, 
Bell and Howell and other cameras. 

- also available, 

18.5mm f2.2 mounted to your order. 


PAN CINOR ZOOM LENS 

In "C " mount for all 16mm cameras . . . 

This terrific new ZOOM lens, with variable 
focal range from 20mm to 60mm has been 
used with superb results by cameramen thru- 
out the US. Several TV shows (names supplied 
on request), have been produced by use of 
this lens alone, with remarkably excellent 
quality and needle-sharp definition. 

Some of the outstanding features of the 
PAN CINOR ZOOM LENS are as follows:- 

* f2.8 aperture, stops to f22. 

* Focusing from 5 ft. to infinity 

* Holds sharp focus thru complete zoom 

- No distortion or fuzzy edges 

- Excellent resolution and contrast 

* Parallax-correcting coupled viewfinder 

* Ultra close-up adapters available 

AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 

WE BUY — SELL — RENT 


FREZZOLITE 

A self-contained complete light unit 

High-powered light unit in reflector with 
camera bracket. Stores and generates 32v with 
plastic storage batteries. Built-in battery 
charger with voltmeter. Uses either spot or 
flood bulb with the following results. 


24 fps . . 

. films speed ASA 40 

Distance 

Flood 

Spot 

6 ft. 

f3.3 

f7 

10 ft. 

f2.4 

f4 

15 ft. 

f2 

f2.9 

20 ft. 

f 1.9 

f2.2 

25 ft. 

fl.6 

f2 

30 ft. 

f 1.4 

f 1.8 

35 ft. 


fl.6 

FREZZOLITES 

are now in 

use by all 


leading newsreels. Completely guaranteed. En¬ 
tire unit weighs only 20 lbs, and is carried in 
a compact case with shoulder strap. 

PRICE .$210.00 

NEW ASTRO TELEPHOTO LENSES 

in 16mm "C" mounts or EK mounts 


125mm 

(5" ) 

f2.3 

Pantachar . 

.$ 195.00 

1 50mm 

(6" ) 

f2.3 

Pantachar ..... 

. 275.00 

150mm 

(6" ) 

f 1.8 

Pantachar ..... 

. 345.00 

300mm 

(12"] 

> f5 

Fernbild .. 

. 195.00 

400mm 

(16"] 

i f5 

Fernbild .. 

. 245.00 

500mm 

(20"] 

' f5 

Fernbild .. 

. 395.00 

640mm 

(25") 

' f5 

Fernbild . 

. 725.00 

800mm 

(32") 

i f5 

Fernbild .. 

. 895.00 

1000mm 

(40") 

i f5.3 

Fernbild .. 

. 1100.00 


ALL ASTROS COMPLETELY GUARANTEED 

NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 

Film and Techniques—Spottiswoode .$ 7.50 

ASC Handbook—Rose . 5.00 

Painting With Light—Alton . 6.75 

16mm Sound Picture—Offenhauser. 10.00 

Magnetic Recording—Begun . 5.00 

Movies For TV—Battison . 5.00 

The Photographic Process—Mack . 7.50 

The Cinema—Manvell .85 

Photographic Optics—Cox . 5.75 

Pictorial Continuity—Gaskill . 3.00 

Dynamics of Film—Feldman . 3.50 

Motion Picture Encyclopedia—Cameron 12.50 

Film Form—Eisenstein . 4.50 

Film Sense—Eisenstein . 4.00 




FLORMAN & BABB 

70 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address - FLORBABB, N.Y. 


TV is BOOMING ! 


TV film producers will treble their output the next twelve months, will 
buy three times more equipment, film, etc. 

If you have something to sell this growing market, make sure you get 
your share of sales by advertising in AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
—reaches every television film production center. 
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★ ★ ★ ★ 


rent Assignments of fl.S.C. Members 


Major film productions on which members of the American 
Society of Cinematographers were engaged as directors of pho¬ 
tography during the past month. 


★ ★ ★ ★ 


Allied Artists 

• Harry C. Neumann, “The Roar of the 
Crowd,” (Cinecolor) with Howard Duff, 
Helene Stanley. Wm. Beaudine, director. 

• Lester White, “White Lightning,” with 
Stanley Clements, Barbara Bestar, Steve 
Brodie, Gloria Blondell, Lyle Talbot and 
Myron Healey. Edward Bernds, director. 

• Ernest Miller, “The Homesteaders,” with 
Wild Bill Elliott, Rick Vallin, and William 
Fawcett. Lewis Collins, director. 

• Ernest Miller, “The Copperheads,” with 
Wild Bill Elliott, Marjorie Lord, Stanford 
Jolley, and Denver Pyle. Thomas Carr, di¬ 
rector. 

Columbia 

• Charles Lawton, “Love Song,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Jane Wyman, Aldo Ray. Alex¬ 
ander Hall, director. 

• Henry Freulich, “Flame Of Calcutta,” 
(Esskay Pictures) (Technicolor) with Denise 
Darcel, Patric Knowles and Paul Cavanaugh. 
Seymour Friedman, director. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

• Charles Rosher, “Young Bess,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Jean Simmons, Stewart Granger, 
Deborrah Kerr, Chas. Laughton. George Sid¬ 
ney, director. 

• George Folsey, “The Band Wagon,” 
(Technicolor) with Fred Astair, Cyd Char- 
isse. Vincente Minnelli, director. 

• William Mellor, “Give A Girl A Break,” 
(Technicolor) with Marge and Gower Cham¬ 
pion, Debbie Reynolds. Stanley Donen, di¬ 
rector. 

• Harold Lipstein, “Fast Company,” with 
Howard Keel, Polly Bergen, Nina Foch, Mar¬ 
jorie Main. John Sturges, director. 

• Robert Surtees, “Mogambo,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Clark Gable, Ava Gardner, Grace 
Kelly and Douglas Sinden. John Ford, di¬ 
rector. 

• Ray June, “A Slight Case of Larceny,” 
with Mickey Rooney, Eddie Bracken, Elaine 
Stewart, and Marilyn Erskine. Don Weis, 
director. 

Paramount' 

• George Barnes, “Little Boy Lost,” with 
Bing Crosby, Claud Dauphin, Nicole Maurey, 
Chris Fourcade. George Seaton, director. 

• Harry Stradung, “Forever Female,” with 
Ginger Rogers, William Holden, Paul Douglas. 
Irving Rapper, director. 

• Lionel Lindon, “Here Come The Girls,” 
(Technicolor) with Bob Hope, Tony Martin, 
Arlene Dahl. Claude Binyon, director. 

• Ray Rennahan, “Arrowhead,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Charlton Heston, Jack Palance, 
Katy Jurado, Michael Keith, Mary Sinclair, 
Michael Shannon, Judith Ames, and Milburn 
Stone. Charles Marquis Warren, director. 

• Daniel Fapp, “(Untitled)” with Dean Mar¬ 
tin, Jerry Lewis, Donna Reed, Barbara Bates, 
Don Porter, and Joseph Calleia. Norman 
Taurog, director. 

• 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers is com¬ 
posed of the leading directors of photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood motion picture 
studios. Its membership also includes non¬ 
resident cinematographers and cinematog¬ 
raphers in foreign lands. Membership is 
by invitation only. 

• 

Officers and Board of Governors 

Charles G. Clarke, President 
Fred W. Jackman, Exec. Vice-President 
Arthur Edeson, First Vice-President 
Victor Milner, Second Vice-President 
Lee Garmes, Third Vice-President 
William Skall, Treasurer 
John W. Boyle, Secretary 
Milton Krasner, Sergeant-at-Arms 
John Arnold 
Robert DeGrasse 
Alfred Gilks 
Hal Mohr 
Sol Polito 
Ray Rennahan 
Joseph Ruttenberg 
Leon Shamroy 

Alternate Board Members 

Joseph Biroc 
Norbert Brodine 
William Daniels 
Paul Eagler 
Sol Halprin 
Winton Hoch 
Fred W. Jackman 
Charles Rosher 
Phillip Tannura 
James Van Trees 


R.K.O. 

• Nick Musuraca, “Split Second,” with 
Stephen McNally, Jan Sterling, Alexis Smith. 
Dick Powell, director. 

20th Century-Fox 

• Leon Shamroy, “Call Me Madam,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Ethel Merman, Donald O’Con¬ 
nor, George Sanders, Vera-Ellen, Helmut 
Dantine, Ludwig Stoessel, Charles Dingle, 
Billy DeWolfe, Leon Belasco, and Walter 
Slezak. Walter Lang, director. 

® Joe MacDonald, “Nearer My God To 
Thee,” with Clifton Webb, Barbara Stanwyck, 
Thelma Ritter. Jean Negulesco, director. 

• Lucien Ballard, “The Desert Rats,” with 
James Mason, Richard Burton, Robert Newton, 
Chips Rafferty, Charles Tingwell, and James 
Lilburn. Robert Wise, director. 

• Harry Wild, “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
(Technicolor) with Jane Russell, Marilyn 
Monroe, Charles Coburn, Elliott Reid, and 
George Winslow. Howard Hawks, director. 

• Charles G. Clarke, “(Untitled Western)” 
(Technicolor) with Jeanne Crain, Dale Rob¬ 
ertson, Richard Boone, Carol Mathews and 
Carl Betz. Harmon Jones, director. 


• Charles G. Clarke, “White Witch Doctor,” 
(Technicolor) with Susan Hayward, Robert 
Mitchum and Walter Slezak. Henry Hathaway, 
director. 

Universal-International 

• William Daniels, “Thunder Bay,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with James Stewart, Joanne Dru, 
Gilbert Roland, Dan Duryea, Marcia Hender¬ 
son, Jay C. Flippen. Anthony Mann, director. 

© Maury Gertsman, “Sioux Uprising,” 
(Technicolor) with Jeff Chandler, Faith Do- 
mergue. Lloyd Bacon, director. 

• Russell Metty, “Flame of Timberline” 
(Technicolor) with Ann Sheridan, Sterling 
Hayden. Douglas Sirk, director. 

• Maury Gertsman, “The Golden Blade,” 
(Technicolor) with Rock Hudson, Piper 
Laurie, Gene Evans, Kathleen Hughes, and 
Edgar Barrier. Nathan Juran, director. 

• Russell Metty, “The Prince Of Bagdad,” 
(Technicolor) with Victor Mature, Mari Blan¬ 
chard, Guy Rolfe, Virginia Field, Palmer 
Lee, Ludwig Donath, Jim Arness, Nick Cravat, 
Charles Arnt, and Howard Petrie. George 
Sherman, director. 

• Cliff Stine, “East Of Sumatra,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Jeff Chandler, Marilyn Maxwell, 
Anthony Quinn, John Sutton, Jay C. Flippen, 
and Eugene Iglesias. Budd Boetticher, di¬ 
rector. 

Warner Brothers 

• Archie Stout, “Alma Mater,” with John 
Wayne, Donna Reed, and Charles Coburn. 
Michael Curtiz, director. 

• Edwin DuPar, “The System,” with Frank 
Lovejoy, Robert Arthur, Dan Seymour, and 
Victor Perrin. Lewis Seiler, director. 

Independent 

• James Wong Howe, “Main St. To Broad¬ 
way,” (Cinema Prodns.) with Tallulah Bank- 
head, Olivia de Haviland, Faye Emerson, H. 
Fonda, R. Harrison, M. Martin. Tay Garnett, 
director. 

• Karl Struss, “Tarzan And The She Devil,” 
(Sol Lesser Prod.) with Lex Barker, Joyce 
MacKenzie. Kurt Neumann, director. 

• Floyd Crosby, “Man Crazy,” (Security 
Pictures) with Neville Brand, Christine White, 
Colleen Miller, Irene Anders, and John Brown. 
Irving Lerner, director. 

© W. Howard “Duke” Greene, “Tombstone 
Trails,” (Edw. Small Prods.) with George 
Montgomery and Tab Hunter. Ray Nazarro, 
director. 

• Joseph Biroc, “Harness Bull,” (Sequoia 
Pictures) with Edward G. Robinson, Joan 
Vohs, and Edward Binns. Arnold Laven, di¬ 
rector. 

• Nick Musuraca, “The Blue Gardenia,” 
(Gottleib Prods.) with Anne Baxter, Richard 
Conte, Ann Southern, Raymond Burr, Jeff 
Donnell, Richard Erdman, Ray Walker, and 
Nat King Cole. Fritz Lang, director. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY 

IS IMPORTANT 

(Continued from Page 547) 

is recognized as one of the finest cine¬ 
matographers in the industry. For a long 
time he held the distinction of being 
the youngest first cameraman in the 
business. Burks’ career is noteworthy 
for another reason as well: all of his 
uninterrupted twenty-three years in 
Hollywood have been at one studio— 
Warner Brothers. When he first came 
to the lot, he hoped to get a job in the 
music department; but he discovered 
greater interest in photography, went 
to work in the camera department. Last 
year he came pretty close to winning an 
“Oscar.” “Strangers On A Train” was 
nominated for an Academy Award for 
black-and-white photography, lost out in 
close voting to “A Place In The Sun.” 


MOVIES TELL A STORY 

(Continued from Page 534) 

and comprehensive record of a natural 
experience. 

That is why the best amateur movies 
are first planned on paper—in scenario 
or shooting script form. The action of 
your story (and here story means any¬ 
thing from a brief movie of the kiddies 
or family to a simple photoplaylet) 
should be plotted, if only in skeleton 
form, to give you the whole picture at 
a glance, and to make it possible for 
you to visualize any breaks in the con¬ 
tinuous development of the story. 

When such pre-planning is not prac¬ 
tical, as when making a travel or vaca¬ 
tion film, then the next best thing to do 
is develop a story line as you start to 
shoot, and edit your picture as you 
shoot. In other words—instead of re¬ 
cording what you see in unrelated 
“snapshots,” make medium and closeup 
shots with which to build interesting 
sequences later at the editing board. 
And don’t forget the closeups! 

To the movie amateur to whom con¬ 
tinuity is yet an untried technique, we 
suggest the following procedure: in pre¬ 
planning and setting down directions in 
shooting-script form, simply imagine 
you are writing a letter about the sub¬ 
ject of your filming, giving the same 
attention to detail and points of interest. 
Then go back over your letter and un¬ 
derscore the salient points. These will 
be your individual shots, augmented 
perhaps by medium and closeup shots. 

Follow the same technique when film¬ 
ing without a scenario or shooting 
script. Pick your subject, and imagine 
how you’d describe it in a letter. Re¬ 
member the little details you would de- 
(Continued on Page 551) 
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scribe and move in with your camera 
to picture these. 

Remember, the story is the thing! 
Even the orthodox plan of shooting 
which begins, say, at the railway depot, 
makes a circle tour, and returns to the 
same spot, has its undiminished merits. 
An audience will trail the traveler (the 
cameraman) knowing there is an aim 
to the picture, even if it is only return¬ 
ing home again. Yet such a simple con¬ 
tinuity can easily be enriched: an insert 
shot of a map cut in occasionally, hav¬ 
ing an ever-extending line showing the 
trend of the journey, is helpful—even 
if it is not a brand new technique. 

The story that unifies a film and gives 
it deeper worth need not be specifically 
about something or someone. A philo¬ 
sophical theme, well executed, will pro¬ 
vide good continuity. Perhaps it is the 
age-old theory to “get away from it 
all”; or perhaps it is the search for 
peace or inspiration that carries the 
story skipping from place to place and 
leads to the investigation of remote 
corners of nature. 

If your movie is to tell a story, re¬ 
member this infallible rule: Keep it 
moving. Keep the scenes changing, and 
don’t let the continuity become fixed, 
grooved, or monotonous—and never 
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repetitious. Change it in every conceiv¬ 
able way. 

Another factor important to develop¬ 
ing interesting continuity is varying the 
focal distances of scenes and changing 
camera angles. Nothing can be quite so 
boring as a repetition of all medium 
shots or all long shots—with no vari¬ 
ation. Knowing when to emphasize a 
sequence by moving in for a closeup or 
by shooting the scene from a different, 
perhaps more interesting, camera angle 
is the technique of the successful cine¬ 
matographer. 

When you have photographed your 
film according to a carefully prepared 


the camera lens. Similarly it was easy 
to design a finder with a lens which, 
like the camera lens, could be focused. 
But to interlock these with the actual 
focusing of the camera lens was a diffi¬ 
cult problem—especially since it was 
desired to make the finder equally ac¬ 
curate for lenses of all the many focal 
lengths commonly used. 

The answer was found in the use of 
precision-made cams. Since, with the 
exception of the somewhat infrequent 
use of wide-angle 24mm lenses, when 
a supplementary objective was used to 
widen the finder’s angular view of field, 
the same lens was at all times used in 
the finder, it was not difficult to inter¬ 
lock the focusing of the finder lens with 
the parallax-correcting pivoting of the 
finder itself. Interlocking these move¬ 
ments with the focusing of the photo¬ 
graphing lens was achieved by the use 
of a simple cam-and-roller linkage. 

Thus, with these improvements, it 
was now possible for the camera oper¬ 
ator to keep his camera lens in sharp 
focus throughout a dolly or zoom shot, 
merely by watching the scene in the 
camera finder and turning the focusing 
control as required to keep the image 
sharp. 

The action of the finder was governed 
by the use of interchangeable cams, each 
ground to the precise curvature which 
matched the characteristics of a given 
lens. The cams were matched, not 
merely to the general characteristics of 
all lenses of a given focal length, but to 
the precise characteristics of each indi¬ 
vidual lens. Lens and finder cam formed 
a fixed combination in any camera’s 
accessory equipment. 

A further refinement was the fact the 
focusing threads on the mounts of lenses 
of different foci were cut to differing 
pitches, according to the characteristics 
of the lens. Thus, over the range of set¬ 
tings between infinity and two feet, a 
24mm lens required less than a half 


plan, you should have an interesting 
motion picture. It will reveal the 
thought and preparation put into it; 
and it will hang together without arti¬ 
ficial bracing. 

Some readers may say this is too 
much bother and work. But rememebr, 
all professional motion pictures are 
photographed only after they have been 
planned and plotted in a shooting script. 
No, it isn’t any bother at all. You’ll find 
pre-planning a great deal of fun. And 
it’s likely that it will result in giving 
you a renewed interest in your movie 
making—may be just what you need if 
you’ve been letting the dust gather on 
your camera lately. END 


revolution of the controlling handle, 
while over the same range, a 41/£" lens 
required over a full revolution of the 
handle. 

The scales for all commonly used 
lenses were permanently engraved on a 
single focusing dial, and a movable indi¬ 
cator on the controlling handle obscur- 
red all but the calibrations for the lens 
being used. 

The Technicolor Corporation, in de¬ 
signing its three-color camera, reached 
a novel, yet very practical solution to 
the problem of follow focus. Because 
three films run simultaneously through 
the camera, it is not as quiet as cam¬ 
eras of conventional design. The sound¬ 
proofing blimp designed for the Techni¬ 
color camera therefore had to be ex¬ 
tremely efficient. One of the prime speci¬ 
fications for the blimp was that there 
be absolutely no metallic contact be¬ 
tween the camera and the blimp. This 
meant that conventional focus-control 
mechanisms, which all involve some 
form of direct contact between the ex¬ 
ternal control and the camera, could 
not be used. None-the-less, the nature of 
color cinematography called for an un¬ 
usual precise control of focusing. 

The solution reached by Technicolor 
engineers was simple: if mechanical 
linkage was ruled out, an entire elec¬ 
trical remote control was the alternative. 
The result is that Technicolor cameras 
are focused electrically, by a control 
which may be operated at the blimp 
itself or from a point several yards 
distant. (Fig. 2.) 

The control is operated by a pair of 
tiny Selsyn interlock motors. One of 
these drives the operating control; the 
other operates the focusing of the lens. 
Both motors operate from the same 
electrical current. When the two motors 
are excited by the same current supply, 
they automatically synchronize. When 
the shaft of one motor moves, that of 

• 


the other at once moves in the same 
direction and to the same degree. 

The remote focusing dial is about 5" 
in diameter, and fitted with a fixed 
pointer running in a spiral track. Move¬ 
ment of the dial is controlled by a small 
crank, which is geared to the shaft of 
the Selsyn motor. Movement of the 
crank for any focal adjustment is about 
double that ordinarily involved in con¬ 
ventional mechanisms—a feature which 
simplifies minute focus changes. 

With the growth of 16mm industrial 
film production and the application to 
the photography of such films of all the 
modern techniques employed in feature 
films, it followed that there developed 
a need for a simple, efficient means of 
follow-focus for these cameras, too. 
About three years ago, Richardson Cam¬ 
era Company, of Hollywood, developed 
a highly practical follow-focus mechan¬ 
ism for professional 16mm cameras. The 
attachment, pictured in Fig. 1 and 
which is adaptable to any multiple lens 
turreted 16mm camera, involves a 
unique synchronized gear system 
coupled to a parallax-corrected view¬ 
finder, and actuated by a single control. 
As each lens is shifted into place, a cam 
automatically corrects finder for 
parallax. 

Footage dial on the extended focusing 
knob is visible to the operator behind 
the camera. This knob and dial assembly 
is detachable and may be set up and 
operated from either side of the camera. 
Another important feature permits all 
normal rack-over operations to be 
carried out without disengaging or re¬ 
moving the linkage with the follow-focus 
attachment. 

Perhaps the most interesting develop¬ 
ment in this field is the external follow- 
focus mechanism which is a feature of 
the new blimp for the Eclair Camerette, 
designed and manufactured by the Benj¬ 
amin Berg Agency, Hollywood. (Fig. 
3.) 

Follow-focus with the Camerette is 
greatly simplified through use of the 
camera’s salient feature—a finder which 
permits viewing the scene or image 
through the taking lens as it is being 
photographed. Thus it was compara¬ 
tively easy for Berg to design his blimp 
around this camera, and provide the ex¬ 
ternal control which merely rotates the 
focusing rings of the camera’s various 
lenses. Having no side viewfinder to 
contend with, the usual parallax-cor¬ 
recting linkage between finder and cam¬ 
era lenses is dispensed with. 

Incidentally, it is also possible for 
the amateur movie maker to gain the 
advantage of follow-focus for his dolly 
shots, too. Perhaps one of the simplest 
methods worked out by one amateur 
provided for a scale plate to be attached 
to the left side of the camera, with a 
graduated footage scale facing the 
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photographer as he operates the camera. 
A ring with pointer was attached to the 
lens with a small set screw, and the 
pointer set so that the scale read infinity 
when the camera lens was so set. The 
pointer was provided with a handle ex¬ 
tension. Thus, as the cine photographer 
dollied forward, he could progressively 


in any position and to see an upright 
image without having to lie on his belly 
or otherwise contort himself. 

The camera can be run backwards or 
forwards without having to change posi¬ 
tions of the belt on the 1000-foot film 
magazines. These are similar to our 
standard magazines used on American- 
made cameras except they are divided in 
half. Thus each half-magazine can be 
either feeder or takeup, so that a set of 
six half-magazines affords the same 
capacity and use as five standard 
(double-chamber) magazines. 

One of the first things I did was to 
teach the assistant gaffer, the operative 
cameraman and his assistant how to 
take accurate incident light readings. 
The head gaffer and I would stay at 
the camera and direct the lighting; the 
assistant gaffer would measure the in¬ 
tensity of the light at far distant points, 
and the operative or his assistant would 
then double-check him by also taking 
readings. I was thus able to solve most 
of the lighting problems with directness 
and simplicity, whether the illumination 
was planned or spontaneous. 

The crew was invited to attend the 
screening of dailies and to discuss tech¬ 
nical and artistic matters. Every man, 
whether on the catwalk or on the floor, 
at the mike boom or loading magazines 
in the dark room, thus felt that he had 
an important part in the production of 
the picture. You’d be surprised how, as 
a result of their enthusiasm, they came 
up with amazing suggestions; they were 
eager to learn how and why things were 
done. I spent many hours after work 
each day explaining and instructing— 
and finally learning much myself. 

1 remember having explained to my 
eager listeners the use of diffusion filters 
and their progression in relation to the 
focal length of the lenses used. I also 
attempted a demonstration of the filters 
through the camera, using an electrician 
as a standin. Suddenly I realized the 
fallacy of my efforts—how conventional 
the diffusion filter progression can be! 
But therein lay a practical idea for me. 

The following day, the sequence 
scheduled to be shot was of a theological 
discussion between Martin Luther and 
his opponent, Doctor Eck, which was to 


change focus of his lens, according to 
a predetermined plan. 

Thus we see that the ingenuity of 
cameramen over the years has met an 
important problem, solved it readily, 
and as a result improved the technical 
quality of motion pictures in all fields 
of production. 


end in a violent argument. I saw where 
unusual pictorial emphasis could be ap¬ 
plied to the sequence by using the dif¬ 
fusion filters in an unorthodox manner. 
The long and medium shots, introducing 
the discussion in its mild stage, were 
fully diffused; then, as we were getting 
closer to the opponents in progressive 
cuts, I decreased the diffusion and took 
the “chokers” without any filter at all, 
thus adding photographic brutality to a 
violent argument. 

Many of my uncompromising deci¬ 
sions had to be revised and adapted to 
the functional reality of film making, 
but in general we observed the strict 
rule of realism. The story involved hun¬ 
dreds of priests. Every extra as well as 
actor was carefully tonsured in keeping 
with the custom of the times depicted, 
which involved shaving of the head. 
This soon became such a task for the 
barbers, that the company finally sent 
out scouts to round up as many bald- 
headed men as possible to replace the 
others! 

Matching the realism of authentic lo¬ 
cations and studio sets remained our 
constant worry. Illumination alone can¬ 
not do it all; set designing and set 
dressing are equally important factors. 
Careful attention was thus paid to 
authenticity; paintings, furniture and all 
properties were secured from German 
museums or antique shops; authentic 
copies were skillfully made when origin¬ 
al pieces could not be brought to the 
studio. The scars of centuries were 
marked on the walls of most buildings, 
so it was necessary to renovate them so 
they’d appear as they did at the time of 
Martin Luther. 

All these efforts to attain realism were 
not just background stuff; they were 
an inherent part of the photographic 
texture itself; they remain ever-present 
in the closeups, and in the moving and 
long shots. 

We know, however, that no picture 
can be truly realistic unless it has a 
realistic and powerful story to tell. Thus 
the screened result must remain the final 
judge; it alone will show the extent of 
the contribution we made in illustrating 
the story of Martin Luther. END 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: 10c per word—minimum ad $1.00. Words set in capital letters, 15c per word. Display format 90c per line. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. FOR SALE 


MORE SPECIALS FROM S. O. S. 


SCHUSTEK (B&H) OPTICAL 35/16 

Picture Reduction Printer, rebuilt.$2,995.00 

HOUSTON 16mm CONTACT PRINTER, 

28 fpm, rebuilt . 595.00 

MOY 35mm Step Printer, as is. 135.00 

MAGAZINE ADAPTION FOR AURICON 
Cinevoice w/footage counter, extra 

motor, etc. 400' ..$495.00 1200'. 995.00 

B&H SPECIALIST Camera w/3 lenses; 2 

finders; 2 motors; 2 mags. $3000 va1 1,995.00 

NEW PROF. TITLER & Accessory Kit, 

$250 value . 159.50 

MITCHELL FRICTION Freehead . 325.00 

WALL MOVIETONE 35mm Single System 

outfit, $7000 val. 3,995.00 

35mm SYNCHRONIZER, 4 gang . 89.50 

W.E. MOVIOLAS 35mm Composite Sound. 

Rebuilt . 595.00 

AMPRO Synchronous Sound Projector for 

scoring . 395.00 

BACKGROUND SCREEN, translucent, 15'x 

20' useable . 150.00 

FEARLESS SINGLE SYSTEM 16mm Sound 
Camera w/lens, turret, dissolve, 4 mags, 
pilot pins, rackover, 2 motors, Maurer 

galvo. $8000 value . 3,995.00 

5000 Watt SUN SPOTS on rolling stands.. 49.50 

BOLEX VARIABLE SHUTTER attachment, 

new, from . 99.50 

NEW COLLUX COLOR Temperature Meter 
Reads Kelvin, foot candles. Compact, 

2i/ 2 " face, compl. w/6 filters, case. 275.00 

CONVERTERS 12V/110V AC, 200 watts 

for recorders, etc. 99.50 

CASH PAID FOR USED EQUIPMENT 
TRADES TAKEN 

S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 


Dept, f Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 


FOR SALE 


CINE SPECIAL II with 1" Ektar 1.9, Elgeet 13mm 
1.5 wide angle, 4" Elgeet 2.7, reflex focusing 
finder, Yolo automatic dissolve attachment, case, 
masks, all brand new condition except case. Also 
brand new Pro Jr. tripod and 2000 Grover Kit 
Colortran Lights in new condition. No reason¬ 
able offer refused. Box 1165, AMERICAN CINE¬ 
MATOGRAPHER. 


EQUIPMENT BARGAINS 

SPIDER TURRET EYEMO, prism foe., 2" 

f2.8 .$595.00 

EYEMO, with 2" f2.5 lens . 195.00 

SIMPLEX SP, 35mm port. sd. proj,. ampl.... 135.00 

AURICON CINE VOICE, compl., used. 519.50 

AURICON mike boom, 6 ft... 95.00 

MOVIOLA, 16mm ULPVCS, excellent, used 

CINE SPECIAL, 2 lenses, excellent . 485.00 

GE DW58 exposure meters, closeout. 12.50 

AURICON CT-70, 200 ft. black model 

camera with blimp & sync, motor, exc. 475.00 

DE VRY 35mm camera, 2" f2.8 "C" mt. 145.00 

MOVIOLA, 35mm Pic only, excellent. 325.00 

AMPRO UA, 16mm sound proj., used. 137.50 

ECCO "anti-static" film cleaner & condi¬ 
tioner. Qt....$2,50 Gal. 9.60 

ECCO "anti-static" applicator . 29.50 

F&B motion picture stop watch, calib 60 

sec. to 16mm & 35mm film feet. 23.50 

F&B portable 18 ft. telesc. mike boom. 265.00 

F&B hi-quality organic camera oil. .49 

"Painting With Light" by John Alton, ASC 6.75 

FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system sound camera com¬ 
plete with Akeley sound head, Gyro tripod, 3 
lenses, view finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. 
Complete with cables, power supply and W. E. 
microphone. CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. Cable Cinequip. 


BASS . . . Chicago. Cinema headquarters for 42 
years offers money saving buys in guaranteed 
used equipment. Like new late model RT-80 
16mm Auricon sound recorder, portable veeder 
root footage counter, 200 ft. capacity, daylight 
loading, synchronous 60-cycle AC motor, com¬ 
plete with model NR-24 reduction amplifier, 
microphone, 2 battery headphones, all connect¬ 
ing cables, and instructions. List $862.00. Net 
$365.00. Like new Model PS-21 Auricon portable 
supply unit with 12V non-spill aircraft battery, 
rotary converter, frequency meter of 60 cycles. 
List $269.50. Net $175.00. Equal to new Cine 
special II, 1" F: 1.4 Ektar $725.00; B&H 70DA, 
1" F: 1.9 Lumax foe. mt., 15mm F:2.7 Kodak 
W.A. foe. mt., 4" Wollensak foe. mt., Case 
$315.00. Best buys . . . best trades always. 
BASS CAMERA CO., Dept. 179 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 2, III. 


INTERNATIONALLY known Retail Photographic 
Store, Californian Corp., established in Los An¬ 
geles 23 years. Ideal business location. Ten-year 
lease left, with option, low rent. Authorized 
dealer for all leading manufacturers. Owner, on 
account advancing age and declining health, 
wishes to retire. Will sell outright at inventory 
cost $125,000.00; or minimum of $25,000.00 in 
shares of stock to reliable and experienced per¬ 
son who desires to actively engage in and take 
over a profitable and interesting clean business. 
Box 1163, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


Bell & Howell 35mm. Standard Perforator tools; 
some new, some slightly used: 

6 — Punches 
15— Pilots 
8 — Dies Complete 

BEST OFFER 
ALPINE CAMERA CO., 

4119 W. North Avenue Chicago 39, III. 


WALL 35mm SINGLE SYSTEM SOUND CAMERA, 
refinished, like new, guaranteed. Complete with 
40, 50, 75 and 100mm F2.3 coated lenses; 
Modulite galvanometer; Auricon amplifier com¬ 
plete with microphone, necessary cables, mike 
tripod, camera tripod, erect image view-finder; 
two 1,000-foot magazines. $7,000. CAMERA 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 


PROCESSING MACHINES AND PARTS. All sizes 
film rollers in stock. Chemical pumps, 
Mixing tanks, new and used. 

METAL MASTERS 
Division of Wall Laboratories 
4584 68th St., San Diego 15, Calif. 


BELL & HOWELL Specialist—like new—Rackover— 
4 lens turret—17mm F2.5 Super Comat—25mm 
FI.5—T.H. Cooke—50mm FI.4 T.H. Cooke— 
100mm F4.5—T.H. Cooke—Upright viewfinder 
—Matte box—llOv. Sync. Motor—Two 400-ft. 
magazines—carrying case—$2,350.00. Blimp for 
above with follow focus—custom built by Bell & 
Howell $600.00. Box 1161 AMERICAN CINE¬ 
MATOGRAPHER. 


HALLEN B-22 Sync. Magnetic Recorder, 17 Vi 
Sprocket mag., film at 90 ft. per minute, R.C.A. 
Mike, used very little, cost new $2,050.00, sell 
for $1,450.00. Box 1162, AMERICAN CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHER. 


16MM HOUSTON processing machine. Model 
K1A. Like new. List $5,500.00. Bargain at 
$3,500.00. CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


16MM NEWSREEL negatives and fine grains G.O.P. 
and DEM. conventions, 12,000' sound and silent. 
Complete coverage. Box 1164, AMERICAN CINE¬ 
MATOGRAPHER. 


30 ROLLS (800 FT.) SINGLE perforated Scotch 
brand magnetic 16mm film No. 116—New. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, % Purchasing 
Dept., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


2—400 ft. 35mm Bell & Howell magazines (wood) 
in excellent condition $25.00 each. SAMUEL 
KRAVITT, 1096 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 

MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT FOR 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 

NEED EYEMOS (SINGLE LENS AND TURRET), 
MITCHELLS, ARRIFLEX, DE BRIES, B&H STAND¬ 
ARDS AND HI-SPEEDS, WALLS, AKELEYS, CINE 
SPECIALS, AURICONS, MAURERS, FILMOS. ALSO 
BALTARS, COOKES AND OTHER LENSES. SOUND 
STAGE, LABORATORY AND EDITING EQUIP¬ 
MENT OF ALL TYPES REQUIRED. PLEASE SHIP 
INSURED OR FORWARD DESCRIPTIONS AIR¬ 
MAIL. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT. 

GORDON ENTERPRISES • 5362 N. Cahuenga 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


WANTED 

All 16-35mm production equipment from camera 
to screen. Laboratory and editing equipment, 
single items to complete studios. Will accept 
used equipment in trade. 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 


WANTED 

Mitchell — Akeley — B&H— Wall — Eyemo 
Cameras — Lenses — Equipment 
NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

209 West 48th St., New York, N.Y. 


F&B PAYS MORE 
FOR USED 16/35MM EQUIPMENT 

WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 
FOR OUR CASH OFFER 

FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 W. 45TH ST. NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


WE'RE ON THE LOOK OUT FOR 

Auricon Pros, Moviolas, B&H Printers, Maurer 
Recorders, Lighting Equipment 
WE'LL TRADE OR TAKE CONSIGNMENTS 
SET YOUR OWN PRICE — WE'LL GET IT 
Western Union Private Wire—WUX New York 
S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Dept, f Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SER¬ 
VICE, INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone ENdicott 1-2707. 


16M/M REVERSAL PROCESSING black and white 
only. $3.00 per hundred feet. Equipment handles 
1,000 feet per hour of high speed film. High 
standard of quality. SOUNDEX MOTION PIC¬ 
TURES, 319 THUSS AVE., NASHVILLE 1 1, TENN. 


SLIDES, PHOTOS & FILMS 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities, Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample & List 25c. SLIDES-Box 206, La Habra, 
California. 


FRUSTRATED FOTOGRAPHERS! Fill the gaps in 
your vacation Kodachrome record. Choose from 
1,000 travel scenes. Free List, sample, 30c. 
Write today. KELLY I. CHODA, Box 5, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


16 M/M cameraman available for coverage of 
Southern territory. Twenty years experience as 
16mm photographer, editor and sound recording, 
industrial and Medical. MARCUS WHITAKER, 
319 Thuss Ave., Nashville 11, Tenn. 


NEW ENGLAND — assignments or production, 
sound, 16 and 35mm equipment. SAMUEL 
KRAVITT, 1096 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Love’s new sweet song 1 


True love never did run smoothly— 
not in the continuity. But in filming 
it must... /f new-day budgets are 
to be met That is why so much attention 
is given to keying film and situation ... 
to precision processing controls; why so much 
is done to ensure prints of optimum quality at 
minimum expenditure; why the Eastman 
^ Technical Service for Motion 

've* Picture Film works with the 

industry—cooperates alike 
M with studio, laboratory, exchange, 
mM and theater operator. 


Branches at strategic centers ... 
inquiries invited from all members 
of the industry. Address: 

Motion Picture Film Department 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Midwost Division 

137 North Wabash Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 


West Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, California 




MOST WELCOME 


The “200,” with 1" f/2.5 
Filmocoted lens, $189.95 


The finest magazine loading 16mm 
cameras ever! You’ll know it from the moment 
you see these brand new “200’s”... so appealing 
to the eye in their gray scuff-proof finish and satin 
chrome trim. But proof is in the using of these 
cameras ... in experiencing the versatility they 
make possible. Here is everything you’ve ever 
wanted in a camera — beauty, dependability, 
simplicity of operation, and the name that stands for 
superb quality in movie equipment—Bell & Howell. 
Before you make your choice of a camera, be 
sure to see these outstanding “200’s.” Have your 
dealer show you both models — the single lens and the 
turret. Most dealers offer liberal terms and trade-ins. 



EXCITING- 





Check these “200” features: 

• Instant magazine loading 

• Finest 1" f/2.5 Filmocoted lens 

• Easy interchanging of lenses 

• Positive viewfinder—see exactly what you get 

• 5 precisely calibrated operating speeds— 
including true slow motion 

• Continuous-run lock and single frame release 

• Film plane mark 

• 12V 2 -foot film run to get all the action 

• Convenient ratchet winding 

• New, built-in exposure guide — determine 
correct exposure immediately 

• Lifetime guarantee* 


Swifturn turret model, 
with 1" f/2.5 lens only, 
$234.95 


♦During life of the product 
any defect in workmanship 
or material will be remedied 
free (except transportation). 

Prices subject to change 
without notice. 


Winner of the coveted 
Society of Motion 
Picture Art 


Directors 
Award 


MOTION PICTURE 


You buy for life when you buy 


38 8 8 4 4 * 




Bell £ Howell 


Chicago 45 
































